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Export Markets | Billion Nouv Spent Annually 


Department of Commerce 
Specialist Says Outlets 


_Must Be Found if Five- 
year Goal.Is Realized 


« Financing of Industry 


Said to Rest on Issue 


Dr. Furness Analyzes Trend of 
Mining Activity in Russia 
And Prospects of Export- 
able Surpluses 


If Russia doubles its mineral pro- 
duction as it plans, it must find ex- 
port markets, according to an oral 


statement on Oct. 1 by Dr.J. W. Fur- | clared. Of course, it’ is affected f> some 


ness,_Chief of the Minerals Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 
His statements,- Dr. Furness said, 
were based upon the official five- 
year plan of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and he added, “‘it 
must be borne in mind that in Wwork- 
ing out this gigantic scheme the 
hopes of the promulgators of this 
plan may not be fully realized.” 
While Russia has been a producer 
of 30 or more minerals, those in 
which exportable surpluses may be 
expected were listed as asbestos, 
hromite, coal, copper, gold, iron, 
_ manganese, petroleum, platinum and 
bauxite. - 


Vast Unexplored Areas 
“The so-called ‘Five Year Plan of the 


U. S. S. R. for the development and | 


expansion of mineral production, as well 
as the general financial position of Rus- 
sia, would seem to make ‘evident the need 
for the exportation of relatively large 
tonnages of mineral raw material,” said 
Dr. Furness, “This will be necessary 
to finance industry, as. well as to provide 
a channel fer the surplus production over 


| 


| said. 





w Industry Is Among First 10, With Men Rapidly Be- 
coming More Conscious of Appearance, Specialist 


Of Commerce Department Declares 


Exploitatioh of the personal hygiene 
element as an aid to beauty, along with 
successful selling aypeal, have built up 
in America a comparatively new indus- 
try which now rae among the first 10, 
the beauty business with an estimated 
annual volume of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000, according to an oral statement 
Oct. 1 by C. C. Coneannon, chief of the 
chemical division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

This element of personal hygiene, the 
incorporation of cleanliness in cosme- 
tology, and the increasing consciousness 
of men regarding personal appearance 
have all contributed to bring about an 
enormous expansion in the use of toilet- 
ries, perfumes, cosmetics, lotions, facial 
soaps, etc, as well as a rapid develop- 
ment in the field of beauty services, he 


The beauty business is relatively a 
shock-proof industry, Mr. Concannon de- 


extent by the world-wide business de- 
pression, particuarly in the higher_ priced 
perfumes and cosmetics, but in general | 
the demand for beauty aids remains as 
constant as the desire to look well.~ Mr. 
Concannon offered the following  infor- 
mation: | 

The approximate wholesfle value of 
perfumes, cosmetics, “and other toilet 


Rangers Preparing 
For Winter Snows 
In National Parks 


Many Hardships Overcome: 


By Patrols in Yellowstone 
Park During Long Periods 
Of Snowbound |solation 





Wintry blasts, giving notice®of the 


consumption, which unquestionably will} close of the season at some national 
be created, since the program calls for | parks, are slamming the gates behind 
an. almost 100 per cent increase in the | visitors and warning the rangers not to 


basic. mineral..raw . materials of indus- 


try above the production of these com- | ply of provisions. 


modities under the old regime. 


“Tt does not, therefore, seem reason-| plained orally at the National i 
able to suppose that, during the de- | Service. | 


velopment of the industry based upon 
mineral raw material production, 


general conditions in Russia will improve | sorts, 
with such rapidity that the domestic/ and one for Winter sports. 
market will absorb the surpluses -indi-| others are closed during the cold months, 


cated by the five year program. 
“The vast. unexplored territory of Rus- 


sia and the possibilities of future devel- | formation from the park service follows: 


opment, as well as its low domestic con- 


sumption of minerals make highly prob- | and Platt National Parks all have pleas- 
lematical any appraisal as to the coun- | ant Winter temperatures. 
try’s future in mineral production,” Dr. {ley in Yosemite National 
“During the last | ing a steadily increasing number of Win- 
¢ five years, however, an intensive cam- ter sports enthusiasts, as conditions are 
paign has been carried on by the Union | excellent for skiing, tobogganing, skat- 


‘Furness continued. 


of Soviet Socialist Republics, under the 
able direction of D., J. Mushketov, direc- 


tor of its geological survey, in order to} Bark, on the other hand, is snow clogged 
evaluate the mineral resources, and wej/a good portion of the year. 
now have some definite data upon which | it was open only from June 20 to Sept. 19. 


to base an estimate. io 
Wide-Range of Minerals 


“In the past Russia has been a pro-|ing and barring 


ducer of abrasives, asbeggite, asbestos, 


the | mates are open all year as Winter re- 


delay in bringing im their Winter sup- 
Not all of the parks 
will be snowbound, however, it was ex- 
Park 


Some of the parks having mild eli- 


Others have a Summer season 
But still 


when the only means of travel in them 
is the ski and snowshoe. Further in- 

Grand Canyon, Hot Springs, Hawaii 
osemite Val- 
ark is draw- 


ing, sndwshoeing and sleighing. And the 
weather is seldom severe. Yellowstone 


This year 


Entry Not Prohibited 
Closing the payk does not involve lock- 
e gates to keep people 


out. As a matter of fact, visitors may 


barite, chromite, clay, coal, coke, copper, | still enjoy the wonders of the preserve 


feldspar, gems, gold, graphite, iron, lead, | throughout October and again early in| 


lime, magnesite, manganese ore, Mer-% June, as roads are usually sufficiently 
eury, mica, oil shale, peat, petroleum, | cjear of snow to permit travel by motor- 


‘ phosphate vock, platinum, pyrite, quartz, | icts, Accomodations are not maintained 


, 


preparations. during 1929, according ‘to 
trade estir@ates, was $250,000,000. It 
is believed that -this figure can be con- 
servatively increased 50 per cent to show 
the retail value of these products, which 
would bring the retail volume to $375,- 
000,000. Personal services rendered by 
beauty shops are-estimated to equal a 
similar amount. _ Add to this the equip- 
ment represented in services, purchases 
of electric appliances for beauty pur- 
poses, such as massagers, cutling irons, 
dryers, etc., and imported toiletries and 
the figure will be found to be close to 
the billion dollar mark. 

Approximately half of the total ex- 
penditures for beauty by women is esti- 
mated to be accounted for by some 4,- 
000,000 of the 40,000,000 American 
women. The industry disposes annually 
of approximately 2,000 tons, of rouge, 
4,000 tons of face powder, 6,000 -tons 
of bath salts, more than -25,000 tons 
of vanishing, nourishing and other facial 
creams, 9,000 tons of complexion soap, 
26,000 tons of skin lotion, and more than 
50,000 tons of cold cream. This is be- 
sides a large number of various kinds 
of containers, compacts, powder puffs, 


lete., which are related to these products. 


The United States is rapidly approach- 
ing close to self-sufficiency in the mat- 
ter of cosmetics, the largest proportion 
of the items used, by Americam women 
being made in domestic factories. In 
addition, about 5 per cent of the domestic 
output is exported. 

The itdustry is going ahead on a sound 
and scientific basis and its activities are 
receiving attention in many of our lead- 
ing universities which provide facilities 
for the study and development of phar- 
maceutical and cosmetological products. 


Data Filed in Briefs 
Protested by Packers 


Petitioners Request Striking 
Out of Portions of Inter- 
venor’s Response 


Swift. & Company and) Armour & 
Company, petitioners asking for modifi- 
cation of the “packers’ consemt decree” 
before the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, filed motions on Sept. 30 to 
strike certain parts of the answers of 
t'e National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, intervenor in the case. 

Notice was given that these motions 
will be called to the attention of the 
court on Oct. 3. The hearing on the mer- 
its of the petitions has, been set for 
Oct. 7. / 

For the most part the portions of the 
answers which the two packers ask the 
court to strike are references _to state- 
ments made on the floor of the Senate, 
repor’: made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and references to bills imtroduced 
in Congress. 

In the Armour motion the court is 
asked to strike the entire appendix to the 
answer which the Grocers’ Association 
filed to the petition of the Armour Com- 
pany. This appendix consists of state- 
ments by Senators, letters, reports and 
extracts from addresses. 

Both motions allege that the portions 
referred to are “irrelevant, immaterial 
and improper” and contain improper, 
ieferences to quotations from matter 
which is neither appropriate nor admis- 
sible. 


i 


“A 


ERIE PA 
Akeqo- ys 


CAREFUL and extended re- 
port of constitutional govern’ 


ment should be particulaerly grati- 
fying to the people and €0 all who 
take an interest in the progress of }\ 
politica’ science and the eause of } 


Entered as Second C¥ass Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Low Rates Asked Oil Companies | Color Requirement 


Transcontinental Rail roads 
Propose Lower Fréight From 
Source of Supply 


4 

With Christmas three months away, 
_ fanscontinental railroads are mak- 
ing preparations for the annual move- 
ment of Christmas trees, and this year 
propose reductions in freight rates on 
this traffie between the forests of the 
far Northwest and New England east- 
ern trunk line territory, according to 
information obtained Oct. 1 at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

It'is proposed to make the reduced’ 
rates effective Nov. 1. 

“An interested carrier advised your 
petitioner,” said the application for the 
proposed action, “that it has been in- 
formed by an important dealer inter- 
ested im making shipments to eastern 
territory, that in order for the reduced 
rates herein proposed to serve any pur- 
pose this year, it must be made con- 


siderably in advance of the Christmas | 


season. 


Agent H. G. Toll has just filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
his sixth: section application No. 2673, 
asking for authority to publish a sup- 
plement to his Transcontinental Tariff 


[Continaed on Page 9, Column 3.) 


New York to Take 


Measures on Relief 


Of Smoke Nuisance 


Sof New Jersey in 1911, 


Offenses Do Annual Damage 
Of $96,000,000 in City, 
According to Commis- 
sioner of Health 


State of New York: 
New York. Oct. 1. 


Much smoke drifts into New York City 
from a neighboring State, and it is 
hoped to remedy the evil through a board 
composed of chamber of commerce mem- 
bers in both localities, aceording to ‘an 
oral‘statement on ‘Oct. 1 by the City 
Commissioner) of Health, Dr..Shirley W. 
Wynne, - 


* First Hearing Scheduled 


The first hearing of a trial board for 
violators -of section 211, imwvolving the 
smoke muisance in New York City, will 
be held on Oct. 2, and regularly there- 
after as determined by the -board, it was 
stated by Dr. Wynne. 

He estimated the cost of smoke of- 
fenses im this city to be $96,000,000 
through injury to health, yearly laundry 
bills, cost of cleaning buildings, and sim- 
ilar expenses, 


Municipal Evils 

“The twin evils of noise and smoke 
Nuisance are of great concern to large 
cities,” said Commissioner Wynne. “Such 
places as Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh are noticeably affected. Dense 
smoke is an evidence of defective and 
wasteful methods of firing. A special 
squad.of inspectors has been trained to 
instruct engineers of the large buildings 
so that their methods of firing will not 
produce smoke. Nine men are at pres- 
ent searching for violators of the sani- 
tary code, and in certain violations these 


=< 
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rove Personal Beauty 9% Holiday ae Contend Merger 


Would Be Legal 


Proposed Union of Vacuum 
And Standard Oil of New 


cal Business Transacfion’ 


Operations Declared 


To Be Compulsory 
atiesiiendaidnindiecadie | 


Brief Contends Plan Would Not 
Be Re-creation of Standard 
Combination Dissolved by 


By 1911 Order 


The proposed acquisition of Vacwm 
Oil Company by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York “is but a normal and 
logical business transaction growing out 
of the particular peeds and complemen- 
jtary nature of the business and resources 
of the two companies,” according to the 
brief which the two defendant oil com- 


States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri. 


| This acquisition will not constitute a 
|violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
|th®, companies ‘contend, and will not 
amount to a “re-creation of the old com- 
bination”? that was terminated and for- 
bidden by the dissolution decree handed 
down against the Standard Oil Company 


Validity to Be Tested 


The brief on behalf of Standard Oil 
|Company of New York and Vacuum Oil 
Company was filed in injunction pro- 
|ceedings ‘instituted by the Department of 
Jistice to test the validity of the pro- 
posed consolidation. 

The petition which the Department of 
| Justice filed last March took the form of 
|a supplemental petition inasmuch as the 
|court, after breaking up the Standard 
|Oil Company of New-Jersey combina- 
tion, retained jurisdiction to enforce com- 
pliance with the terms of the decree. 
This supplemental petition. allegéd that 
the proposed acquisition would consti- 
tute a violation of section 6 of the de- 


i and asked the court to enjoin.the 





(Standard Oil Company of New York) 
jand Vacuum. 

The position taken by the defendant 
companies. is that the proposed consolida- 
tion-is a normal business transaction by 
two former subsidiaries of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and as such 
is not forbidden by the terms of the dis- 

lution decree. The answer: of the de- 
endants, it is stated in the brief, de- 
velops ‘‘the normal character of the union 
of Socony and Vacuum at the present 
time, and how far removed it is from 


‘|}ereating a-monopoly similar to the old 


combination.” 
Percentage of Business 


Vacuum’s business and assets would only 
increase the volume of petroleum prod- 
ucts it handles in the ‘United. States 


per cent. 
the percentage of business of Socony 
alone in petroleum products in the United 


York Described as ‘Logi-| 


panies have just filed with the United | 


¥ 


t 


quartizite, salt, sand and gravel, silver, 
steel, stone, tungsten ore, zinc, zinc-lead 
ore. Of these minerals, of which there 
may be ar exportable surplus during the 
period of the incustrial evolution in Rus- 
sia, we may. consider asbestos, chromite, 
coal, copper, gold, iron, manganese, pe- 
troleum, platinum and bauxite.” 

The following information as to Rus- 
sian resources, production and trade in 
the minerals mentioned was made avail- 
able by Dr, Furnéss: 

' - The resources.of Soviet Russia in as- 
bestos are probably as large as or 
than those of either Canada or 
America; these two countries dominat- 


2, Column’. 
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Apartment *Pickets’ 


Ruling Involves Efforts of Jani- 


tors to Form Union 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 1. 


Even so-called “peaceful” picketing in 
front of an apartment house which in- 
terferes with the quiet enjoyment of 
their homes by tenants living in the 
apartments is unlawful, in the opinion 
ofthe Attorney General’s office, accord- 
ing to a ruling given the Chief of Police 
of St. Louis, Jos. A. Gerk. 

While there is no State statute mak- 
ing such picketing a criminal offense, 
according to the, opinion, “it is_funda- 
mental ce that no one has any right 
under the guis¢ of picketing or other- 
wise to interfere with the quiet, peace- 
ful enjoyment,of their homes by tenants 
living in apartments any more than 
they would have to interfere with the 
quiet, peaceful enjoyment of their homes 
by other citizens.” e 

The reason for his inquiry, Mr. Gerk 
stated, is “that a movement is under 
way in St. Louis to organize a janitor’s 
union, In furtherance of the scheme, 
representatives of the japitor’s union 
have undertaken to picket apartment 

“ houses, the owners or managers of which 
have declined to recognize a union or 
employ union janitors. There is con- 

iderable objection to this picketing on 
part of persons residing in the apart- 
ents. 


eo 


- 
~ 


larger | Skis, 
Sonth below. zero. 


° ° e|them. The Yellowstone ranger lays aside|laws of the cooperative, the directors 
Illegal In Missouri his neat uniform and dons overalls, flan-| meet every week to make buying recom- 
4 , 


during these periods, but informal quar- 
ters may be obtained at storés or lodges. 
Once Winter sets. in allgthe main points 
of attraction are buried in snow. 

The permanent rangers of the parks, 
who have spent the Summer answering 
countless questions of tourists, directing ¢ 
visitors 0 points of interest or explain-| With the first six months of coopera-| 
ing the naturgl phenomena, then make tive management .howing an increase 
ready for a long “rest.” This “‘rest”|in business of 25 per cent; the first All- 
consists in su¢h a place as Yellowstone of| grocer cooperative in the State has 
making long patrols on snowshoes or|proven to be a decided success, accord- 
often with the temperatures well|ing’to R. M. Orchard, counsel . for the 
These patrols are necessary /|Commission of Agriculture and Markets. 
in protection of game. The cooperative as organized last 

When the belated sightseers wander/March consists of 70 retail grocers in 
from the parks,‘ the ranger force may;Madison ad vicinity who buy and ad- 
have a few days of Indian Summer injvertise through one management under 
which to stock and equip the parks for/|the name of the Gentral Wisconsin Food 
the. period when the snow will engulf |Stores,.he explained. According to the 


Grocer Cooperative Found 
* Successful in Wisconsin 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Oct. 1. 





mendations on a basic stock of 250 ar- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3,] ticles which have been agleed upon. 


Business Recovery .Recorded 





In Philadelphia Reserve Area | 


Industrial and Mercantile Conditions Improved in, August 
While Betterment in Manufacture and Trade Con- 
tinued in September, Review Shows 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 1.—In- 
dustrial amd mercantile conditions 
in the third Federal reserve district 
showed some seasonal recovery dqur- 
ing August from “the exceptionally 
low levels in July,” according to the 
monthly review of business conditigns 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. The Fall improvement 
in manufacture *and trade, however 
gradual, continued in September, it 
was stated. , 

Sharp curtailment of production in 
earlier months of the year, light -in- 
ventories in retail channels, an appa- 
rent halt in the precipitous decline of 
prices, and a favorable credit- situa- 
tion have;been some of the factors in 
the improvement of business. senti- 
ment, the review said. ; 

Ths supply of funds for business 


r 


continues ample and commercial money 
yates remain the lowest in years, it 
was stated. 8 \ 


‘The review of manufacturing and 
distribution conditions follows in full 
text: 


The market for manufactured prod- | 
ucts, while still below last year’s vol- 
ume, has strengthened rather notice- 
ably since. the middle of last month. | 
While this improvement is seasonal in | 
character, there are instances showing 
| that sales have been slightly larger 
than usual. Price declines, though less | 
extensive than in the preceding’ month, | 
| have oceurred in several lings of im- | 

portant commodities. 

Forward business, while remaining be- | 








(Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) | 


\is desirable for ill veterans under their 


States was 24 percent at the time of the 
old decree, the business of Socony and 
Vacuum together would now be less than 
9 per cent. ie 

The’ first point made in the brief of the 
defendant companies is that the supple- 
mental petition does not allege, and the 
evidence does not establish that the de- 
fendants by their proposed union are con- 
linuing the combination adjudged illegal 
or “entering or performing any like com- 
bination, or conspiracy, the effect of 
which is, or will be to restrain commerce 
|* *-* im vwiolation of the act of July 2, 
|1890 (Sherman Anti-trust Act). 

Further Contentions 

In the present case, it is contended, 
there is no evidence whatever of the use 
of unlawful or oppressive tactics to drive 
out competitors, “and a survey of the 
atmosphere and the setting and the place 
of the two companies in the industry will 
illustrate how far the proof in this case 


offenders will be brought before the trial 
board.” 

The Commissioner disclosed that he 
had requested Chief Magistrate Corri- 
gan for his cooperation and has received 
his approval of the campaign. 


Miniature Golf Links 
Laid QOut for Veterans 





Bureau Believes Recreation 
Will Also Have Curative Value 


Miniature golf courses will be estab- 
lished at veterans’ hospitals wherever 
this facility is believed to be of benefit 
to patients, the Veterans’ Bureau stated 
Oct, 1. Besides having recreational 
value, the courses are expected to prove 
to be of benefit as another form of 
occupational therapy. Construction of 
courses at several hospitals already has 
been authorized, the Bureau said, The 
statement follows in full text: 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
will authorize the installation of minia- 
ture: golf courses at veterans’ hospitals 
throughout the country wherever the 
medical officer jn charge believes that 
such @ facility will be of benefit to. the 
patients as another form of occupational 
therapy. 

While this step will be hailed by many 
of the patients as a recreational fea- 
ture, its purpose is to afford another 
activity which may be definitely pre- 
scribed for certain patients as an aid 
to their reeovery from diseasesy or in- 
jury and* to assist in the institutional 
and social adjustment of individuals re- 
quiring long and definite periods of hos- 
pitalization. 

Locations willbe decided upon at the 
various he pitals and a general design 
for @ miniature golf course will be sup- 
plied to the medical officer in charge 
for guidance in construction of the 
courses, Which will be executed by Bu- 
reau personnel using material on hani 
in so fax as possible, necessary purchases | 
being made under competitive proposals.| 

Constf®uction of courses at several of | 
the hospitals has ‘already been author- 
ized and it is planned to install them 
as promptly as possible at all other 
hospitals where in the opinion of the 
medical ‘officers in charge this feature 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 





MARKETING of fish in packages, 

cembined with the quick-freezing 
process, has been largely responsible 
for a rapid expansion of the catching 
and use of fish in recent years, accord- 
ing to an oral statement on Oct, 1 in 
behalf of the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Landings of fish at Boston and 
Gloucester, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
in 1921 were about 150,000,000 pounds, 
and had been nearly stationary since 
the opening of the century. In 1921, 
the method of marketing in packages 
was introduced by a Boston merchant, 
and by 1929 landings of fish at the 
three~ chief ports were 322,000,000 
pounds annually. In the first eight 
months of 1930, landings were larger 
than for the corresponding period of 
| 1929, 

One of the chief factors which has 
made the packaging method valuable! 
has been the branding of fish sold by 
individual concerns, which has made 
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carrying out. of.the contraet: by Socony | - 


It is pointed out that while |S 





For. Police Autos 


California Law «on Cars of Of- 
ficers Heldto E-exempt Cer- 
tain Machines 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 1. 


HE fequirement of the State Divi- 

sion of Motor Vehicles that automo- 
biles used in the enforcement of the 
‘State traffic laws shall be painted white 
does not attend to automobiles used 
by city police officers whose duties are 
not limited to patrolling the streets, 
according to a —— recently made 
by the SupremeWourt of California. 
. A person who had been charged with 
the offense of driving an automobile at 
an. unlawful rate of speed raised the 
defense that the city police officer who 
made the arrest could not testify 
against him because the automobile in 
which the officer at the time was rid- 
ing was painted green, 

The California Vehicle Act provides 
that no officer patrolling the highways 
shalLuse an automobile in performing 
that duty unless it is painted a dis- 
tinctive color, and that an officer shall 
be incompetent as a witness against a 
person cha ed with violating the act 
if any speed trap was used in the at- 
rest, if the officer was not attired ina 
distinctive uniform and if any automo- 
bile used is not of the distinctive color 
specified. 

The city police, the court ruled, could 
not be expected to use white automo- 
biles in their work which includes other 
activities than patrolling the streets. 
This would “manifestly interfere with 
the efficiency of a police force,” it was 
pointed out, “This: difference between 
the respective duties of the highway 

(patrol and the police force of a city 
justifies the application of a regulation 
to the former which is not applied to 
the latter.” ~ 


Committee im House 
Declared to Oppose 


~ 6 inch Gun Cruisers 


Chairman Britten Says That 
Majority,of Group Favor 
~~ Building of “Vessels Hav- 


ing Heavier’ Armament 


A majority of the House Committee on 
Nayal Affairs is opposed to the building 
of any 6-inch gun cruisers, according io 
an oral statement Oct. 1 by Represepta- 
tive Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man of the Committee. 

Mr. Britten said that as a result of 
this feeling he was convinced that the 
new naval construction bill would con- 
tain no authorizatiom for 6-inch gun 
cruisers. He added that he would prefer 
to see the United States accept inferi- 
ority to Great Britain in the cruiser 


The answer sets forth the highly com-|class rather than build & type of vessel 
petitive | nature of the oil business and| which was not suited to the defense of 
alleges that the acquisition by Socony of |the country. 


Views of Admiral Pratt 
Admiral William "Vz Pratt, Chief of 


from slightly under to slightly over 8 Naval Operations, informed the Senate 


Oommittees on. Foreigen Relations and of 
aval Affairs last Spring that he favored 
the building of 15 to 18 six-inch gun 


‘eruisers. He said that this type of vessel 


was able to fire more rapidly than the 
eight-inch gun type, amd was much more 
effective in night engagements, in fog or 
at>close range. He pointed out that the 
United States hid the right under the 


London Naval’ Treaty to build’ six-inch_ 


gun vessels up to a displacement of 10,- 
000 tons. (V U.S. Daily, 847, 863). 

Mr. Britten’s views were presented as 
follows: 

“‘A majority of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee is opposed to either the 
authorization or construction of any new 


|six-inch gun cruisers, due to the fact 


that we have always been told by officers 
appearing before the Committee that the 
six-inch guv¥ type of vessel was of lit- 
tle value to the United States as com- 
pared with the eight-inch gun type. 

“T will not include any six-inch gun 
tonnage in my new anpthorization , bill 
whiclk will be introduced this Winter 


Q 


~> 


[Continued on Page Column 7.] 


Improved Marketing Methods 
Bring Recerd Landings of Fish 


Bureau of Fisheries Describes Packa ingand Quick-freez- 
ing Processes Which Are Resulting in New Pros- 
perity of Fishing Industry 
apdannilanlig meal 


possible intensive advertising of their 
products. 

The following information was,given 
in behalf of the Bureay: 

Before the development of packag- 
ing the larger fish were generally sold 
whole to the retail stores, which cut 
them much in the manner of a butcher 
cutting pork or beef. This necessitated 
washing of the fish and other work by 
the housewife, which is eliminated by 
the method of wrapping and packaging 
a clean filet or steak of fish of a defi- 
nite weight of one or two pounds, The 
modern method is particularly suitable 
for those who wis to .obtain some- 
thing to be cobked quickly, sined no 
cleaning or scraping is required, 

arketings of packaged fish last 
year were 84,000,000 pounds, of which 
“5 per cent was haddock, ‘ 

Since the opening of the present 
century, landings of fish were practi- 
cally stationary umtil. 1921, when the 


CContinued on Page 4,° Column 2.) 


true Liberty.” —James MZadison, 
President of the United States, 
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Weather Burean — 
Forecasts Found” 


Helpful. to Trade: 


Acting Chief Tells How Serv= | 


Enterprises From Heavy 
Financial Losses 


Accuracy Claimed 
Nine Times in Tem 


| 
ice Saves Widely Varied 


Advertisers Are Declared to 
Be Assisted Iby Warnings of 
Changes; Agriculture Also 
Derives Bene fit 


The forecasts of the Weather Bra= 
reau are correct 9 times out of 10, 
and every American. business maze 
should realize that they are neces— 
Sary to the successful operation of * 
hhis establishment, according to am 
oral statement on Oct. 1 by the Act= 
ing Chief of the Bureau, C. C. Clark. 


_ “Practically evexy line of business 
in this country could and should use 
the weather forecasts to advantage,”” 
said Mr. Clark. ‘‘E-very business im 
every State is a potential beneficiary 
of this information.” 

The iron ore trade of the Great Lakes 
was cited as an example of the effective 
use of weather warmings. d = 

“Tron ore piled up in wet masses for 
shipment freezes solidly when the texm= 
Perature drops sharply,” it was sta’ : 
““When the Weather Bureau gives warm 
ing of such a change the ore is placed 
im the holds of vessels, and the ownexss 
are saved the expemse of thawing owt 
the ore or of waiting for warmer 
weather.” ‘ 

While the Burea can not attempt to 
guess at the total economic value of thre 
forecasts, Mr. Clark said that the ape 
Preciation of busimess men had beer 
stated in many letters to the Bureau. 

“Take cold waves, for example’? he 
said. “The warnings of the Bureau is—. 
sued for a single cold wave of excep— 
tional severity and extent resulted as 
estimated by beneficiaries, in saving ever 
$3 500,000; through * the oe 


property from injury or destruction. 


movement of an immense number of Ves= 


sels engaged in the ocean and lake traffie ~ 


of this country are to a large extent de-j 
termined by the warnings received fromm 
the Weather Bureau. Those displayed 
for a single huricame’ are known to hawe 
detained in port om our Atlantic Coast 
vessels whose carm@oes were valued at 
more than $30,000,000. 
Value To Agriculture 

“Warnings. of frosts and freezimg 
weather are of great potential impOx— 
tance to the fruit, sugar, tobacco, Craze 
berry and marketimg ‘mterests of tk 
United States.. The walue of the ora 
vegetables and strawberries prot ‘ 
and saved ona single night in a limited 
district of Florida, by action a a ree 
sult of our warnings of freezing weather, 
was reported at more than $100,000. - Im 
the citrus fruit districts of Califormia, 


it has been reported to us, fruit to the © 


value of $14,000,000 was saved by tak- 
ing advantage of warnings issued by the 
Weather Bureau during a single coid 


wave. 7. 


“The weather forecasts and reports Of 
weather conditions help shippers in des 


termining direction of shipments of per 


ishable articles. Movement of eggs, for 
instance, is largely regulated by tem-= 
Perature changes, amd cold-wave Warmn- 
ings usually are followed by larger shi p= 
ments from westerm supply districts te 
eastern markets in anticipation of a rise 
in prices. The right time to spray frwit 
trees against scab is another factor of 
value, for spores of that tré& disease are 
active when they are moist, and spray- 
ing is wasted whem they dre inactiwe, 
The Bureau furnished special rain fore- 
casts for the apple growers in New York 
State where the growers had spent as 
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Instructing Farmer~ 
On Budge ting Income 


Federal Bureawa to Assist Rural 
Families to Spend Wisely 


Suggested budgets for rural families 
at different income levels will be mack 
by the Bureau of EXome Economics, Dies 
partment of Agriewlture, as an aid te 
farmers in meeting their financial probe 
lems, it was explaimed orally Oct. 1 om 
behalf of the Bureau. 

Through the cooperation of numerous 
agricultural experiment stations and the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, statistics are being gathered 
on the standards of living in various 
rural communities wpon which the es- 
timates will be made. : 

Further information made available 
at the Bureau follows: : 

A study of money income in the light 
of economic changes in agriculttre amd 
of public policy through legislation amd 
otherwise fulfills amother public demand, 


Mininium nedeea for farm families are, 


being compiled, and «suggestions are be- 
ing made that farms which cannot pmoe 

| duce sufficient profit to provide for 
minimum budget standard should be 
lized in some other way. 


a) 


tf 


It is the aim of the investigators >. % 


find out how to assist those fa : 
+ whose incomes are’ below the standard. 
spending more wisely and in pi 
| more efficiently. 
In working out the standard 
| attention will be paid to the 
' and practice toward which a cd) 
should be working. Standards’ 
be worked out in the : 
i meet, the demands of 
levels, / /, 
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at present the world’s situation. The 
prea occurrences are in the Baz- 
vo district (Ekaterinburg) and the 
| ‘estimated reserve (by a Russian author- 
ity) has been given at 8,500,000 metric 
tons. The quality of Russian asbestos 
heretofore marketed principally in Evu- 
rope, however, is thought to be of 
slightly poorer grade than that produced 
by the two countries mentioned. On a 
basis of price this difference in quality 

might, well be passed aside. 


Internal Consumption 
* Found to Be Small 


A\comparison of reported exports with 
production figures indicates that the in- 
ternal consumption is small, particularly 
in view of the €xtensive industrial pro- 
gam in effect at the moment. 

The average annual production of 
asbestos prior to 1913 (the five-year pe- 
riod) was 13,426 metric tons. The pro- 
duction for the last fiscal year for which 
figures are available (1927-28) was 26,- 
417 metric tons to be compared with the 
1913 production of 23,000 metric fons, 
the latter wrepresenting a high, point 
prior to the war. Reported exports for 
comparable years were 12,389 metric 
tons in 1913 and 11,164 metric tons in 
1927-28. 

That Russia is endeavoring to par- 
ticipate in the American market would) 
seem to be indicated by the fact that) 
only a few days ago, a shipment of 1,-| 
200 fons of relatively high quality crude 
asbestos has been received in an eastern} 
American port. The price at which it| 
may be sold is unknown, but the ship- 
ment is held bythe trade as a sinister 
threat towards the further deflation and 
upset of the raw asbestos market which 
has recently and concurrently been men- 
aced by the concentrated marketing of| 
South African asbestos. : 

The values of Russian asbestos ex-| 
ports for the fiscal years 1927-28 and 
1928-29 were $1,651,351 and $2,360,470, 
respective @. indicating an average value 
per metric ton of $147.91 for the former 
year and $182.78 for the latter>~ More) 
than 90 per cent of the export has been! 
usually destined for Germany. | 

In the five-year development program | 
of the U. S. S. R. there is no specific 
mention of chromite. For many years, 
Russia has been a producer of this ore, | 
the larger part being shipped as crude | 
to foreign countries. Prior to 1913, the| 
productions varied between 20,000 and | 
26,000 long tons per year, constituting | 
approximately 20 per cent of the world’s! 
production. Since 1924 the production | 
has constituted approximately 6.6 per 
cent of the world’s production, and has| 
been in the neighborhood of 30,000 tons | 
2. year. 


New Estirmates of Coal 
Reserves of Russia * | 


During the past ‘five years, according | 
to published reports, the reserves have! 
been materially augmented by mew dis-| 
coveries, amd due to the rather rapid| 
development of these occurrences, there | 
seems little’ question but that Russia’s 
contributiom to the world’s production 
will in the near future materially in- 
‘erease. A Jarge part of the domestic! 
production has in the past been con-| 
sumed within the country. ~The balance | 
has been exported. Of the production, | 
the larger part comes from the Urals and | 
the remainder from the Bashkirian Re-| 
public. | 

According to” the International Con-| 
gress of Geologists which met at {o-| 








tions in Minertal Resources as Part of Five-year 


- Program 


. 
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STATES DAILY: 
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declined in 1927-28 to 219,000 tons, of]in the establishing of the world’s price 
which anthracite amounted to _114,202|of this material. . 

tons. Exports of anthracite in 1928-29,} In 1913, the world’s production of 
however, jumped to 423,488 metric 4ons,| manganese ore was in the neighborhood 
or slightly more than 4 per cent of pro-| of 2,400,000 long tons, with Russia as the 
duction and nearly four times the ex-| largest contributor with a production of 


ports of the previous yearn ~ Total ex- 
ports in 1928-29 were 1,150,000 tons, of 
which about 500,0@0 tons were froni the 
Donetz Basin, 165,000 tons aeross the 
Chinese frontier and 83,000 tons from 
Saghalin to the Pacific area. ‘ 


According to Russian export statistics 
shipmehts of the 1,150,629 metric tons 
of coal and Goke (coke is not shown sep- 
arately) exported in the fiscal year 
1928:29, were made to 24 @ountries; 
Canada is mot shown in the list. Italy 
ranked first with 289,928 tons, China 
(excepting western China, second) with 
+ 166,421 followed by the United Statés 
with 165,561 tons, Turkey with 152,291 


jand England with 26,@0 tons. 
Five-year Program 


Seeks Increased Output 
With reference to the countries of | 


destination for Russian coals, in 1913) 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Rumania were the 
principal purchasers; in 1924-25 Italy 
took 123,000 tops, of which 23,000 were | 
anthracite; Turkey, Greece and Egypt 
100,000 tons, of which 15,000 were an- 
thracite, while small quantities of coal 
were sent to France, Austria and Poland. 
Referring to recent exports of anthracite 
Canada received 6,000 tons in 1928, 117,- 
000 tons im 1929, and approximately 
112,000 tons in the first seven months of 
1930. The United States received no 
anthracite coal in 1928 but 113,000 tons 


tons, Greece 137,567 tons, Japan 107 085 | Cessionaires did not carry out the pro- 
’ y , , 1 
tons, France 74,937 tons, Sweden 43,426} 


1,289,870 tons, followed by India with 
a production of 815,047 tons. In 1927, 
the world’s production was in the neigh- | 
borhood of 3,200,000 tons, of which Russ | 
sia contributed 1,109,389 tons, and India | 
1,129,353 tons. . 

For a period during and after the, 
World War, the prodyction of manga- | 
nese ore in Russia was at a low ebb. A} 
|concession was granted to an American 
|company embracing the Tchiaturi de-| 
|posits. After approximately two years | 
|of operation, it is claimed by the U>s. | 
Sy Reas an emergency measure they, 
| Were forced to undertake the exploitation 
of the manganese mines in that the con- | 


gram of important improvements pro- 
vided for in the agreement. It was fur: | 
ther claimed that this was necessary in, 
order that the revenues derived from this | 
industry might not be endangered by im- | 


Test production of paper made from New Zealand 
flax, commercial use of which formerly was restricted 
to manufacture of rope, has been accomplished at the 


portant producers of other countries such 
as British India, Gold Coast West Africa 
and Brazil. Notwithstanding the expan- 


‘sion of the steel imiustry as called for 


in the five-year program, which will 
require/ap*appreciable tonnage of man- 
ganese for the manufacture of this prod-| 
uct, the production of manganese in Rus- 
sia _is oP aad magnitude that there will | 
be a large exportable surplus for many | 
years. 


Ranks High in | 
Petroleune F ield 


The occurrence of petroleum in Rus- 
sia has been known for centuries, The 





in 1929, and 129,532 during the January- 
August period of this year. 

Donetz anthracite is shipped to the 
American markefs chiefly in two sizes, 
two-inch and four-inch lump, and is re-} 
ported to be better than Welsh or Penn-] 
sylvania anthracite and to analyze as| 
follows: Volatile matter, 4.40 to 4.35) 
per cent; fixed carbon, 89.96 to 91.45 per | 
cent, and ash, 5.64 to 4.20 per cent. | 
Calorific vague, 14184 to 14,326 British 
thermal units. 

The five-year program calls for a pro- | 
duction for the fiscal year 1932-33 of | 
75,000,000 tons a year,whereas the pro-| 


|} duction for. the fiscal year 1927-28 was 


35,400,000 tons. 

As to copper, there seems little authen- | 
tic knowledge as to the reserves in Rus-| 
sia, Of the past production 50 per cent! 
has come from Siberia, 35 per cent from | 
the Ural, 10 per c¢-nt from the Caucasus | 
and all others 5 per cent. Just prior | 
to the World War, the Russian produc- | 
tion was on the increase, and imports! 
were diminishing. In 1910 Russia pro- 


1914 averaged 327260 tons per year. Im- 
ports of 1911 were 7,700 tons; 6,940 in 
1912; and*6,030 in 1913, It thus can be| 
seen that the domestic per>capita con- 
sumption of copper has heretofgre. been | 
extremely small as compared with the) 
industrial nations. For a period prior | 
to May, 1922, there was for sometimejno | 
production of*copper at all in Russia. 
For the fiscal year 1927-28, there was_a 
production of 28,300 tons. The five-Year 
development program called for 85,000) 
tons for the fiseal year 1932-33. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the export- | 
able surplus, if any, will have but rela-| 
tively small influence upon the trade in | 
this commodity. | 


Production of Gold 
Decreases Materially - 


E | ported by pipe lines to ports on the 
; duced 22,225 metric tons and in 1913 and| Black Sea, from which bulk shipments 


|of all Mediterranean markets, of which| 


ronto in 1913, Russia’s coal and lignite | Gold has been produced in Russia for 
resources, “excluding Dombrowa (now|centuries, but little is shown as to re- 
Polish territory), were about 231,460,000,-|serves. Im 1913 the production was 1,- 
000 metric tons (of which 55,600,000,000 | 956,485 ounces, troy. For the fiscal year 
were in the Donetz Basin and of this!1926-27 the 





tonnage 37,599,000,000 were anthracite). 
The Basin i reported to have 40 seams| 
of workable thickness. More recently 
Russian geologists have revised upward | 
this figure to 428,300,000,000 metric tons, 
of which 54,100,000,000 tons are anthra- 
cite, 354,300.000,000 bituminous and 19,- 
900,000,000 lignite. (Pennsylvania’s an- 


production was 736,607 troy 
ounces; thus showing a very material; 
decrease. It has been stated/ by a Rus-| 
sian authority in an article agpearin 


119, July 15, 1930), that “the natural re- 


Z| 
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reserves are of such magnitude as to 
warrant the assumption that Russia, as 
one of the six nations possessing the 
largest now known reserves of petroleum 
in the world, will in all probability main- 
tain this position for many years.f 

During the last few years, Russia has | 
become the most significant factor in 
the European oil market. From 1910 
to 1917, inclusive, production was main- 
tained at approximately 65,000,000, ba 
rels of crude oil per year; from 1918 fo! 
1921, the average was 29,000,000 barrelS. 
In 1929, ‘approximately 103,000,000 bar- | 
rels were produced with every indication | 
of further rapid expansion. In 1913, the 
exports were 7,000,000 barrels; in 19239,) 
approximately 29,000,000 barrels, includ- 
ing a relatively small amount of gaso-, 
line. . 

By far the larger production of Rus-| 
sia comes from the Baku field on the| 
Caspian Sea. | 


The output from this field” is trans-| 


are made direct to European markets. 
Through the Black Sea, Russian oil is| 
able to supply a portion of the demand 


Italy js the largest importer.- Fuel oil 
also is exported to England, France and 
Germany. ‘ It is claimed by a well known 
authority that the‘entering of Russian 
oil into the British market has ‘fmate- 
rially influenced the full utilization of 
the recently constructed British refining 
capacity. | 

he effect of Russian oil in Europeap | 
markets may be the retarding of the 
export of gasoline from the United 
States. The five year program calls 
for a crude oil output in. the fiscal year 


Rus- | 


ithe Bureau of Standards with a request 


high grade fine papers and strong wrap- | 
| & | 
{ 
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New Zealand Flax Is Found Suitable 


For Use in Manufacture of Paper 


Experiments Said. to Show Product Now Used in Rope Mak- 
ing Can Be Converted Into Various Grades of Paper Pulp 


A possible new field for sources of 
paper has recently appeared, it was 
stated orally Oct. 1 by the Chief of the 
Paper Section, Organic and Fibrous Ma- 
terials Division, By W. Scribner, Byreau 
of Standards,* which is making an in- 
vestigation to determine the paper-mak- 
ing value of New: Zealand flax. 

Samples of Néw Zealand flax, which at 
present is used commercially only for 
the.making of rope, were submitted to 


| 
| 


for information relative to the suitability | 
of this material for paper production, he 
said. Experiments by the Paper Section 
indicate ‘that the flax is suitable for| 





ping papers, it was stated. 

Mr. Scribner made available the fol- 
lowing information regarding experi- 
ments conducted with this flax at the 
Bureau of Standards: 


Both laboratory and semi-commercial 
paper-making experiments were made 
through a test procedure*essentially the | 
same as that generally observed in paper | 
production. Test cooks of the flax were 
made, using as reducing agents caustic 
soda, caustic soda and sodium sulphide 





| combined and sodium sulphite and caustic 


soda separately. 
Suitable as Mixture 


For Higher Grade Paper | 

Good bag or Wrapping paper pulp was | 
produced by..¢doking tHe flax with the} 
caustic soda process, usifig comparatively | 
small amounts of caustics (10.per cent). 
With larger amounts of caustic (25) per | 
cent), the pulp could be bleached with 
about 14 to 16 per cent of bleach and 
was then suitable to use in admixture | 
with other pulps in making fine papers. | 

In the semi-commercial tests, the yield 
of air-dried unbleached pulp from the 25 
per cent caustic cook of unscutched New 


¢ 


j zealand flax was 57.2 per cent, based on 
ithe bone-dry weight of the flax, while; Circuit; John J. Parker, of the Fourth 
| 1932-33 of approximately treble the pro- [the laboratory test yielded 57.7 per cent.| Circuit; Nathan P. Bryan,of the Fifth 
| duction for the fiscal year 1929, 
'sia’s present export is one of the domi- 


This shows a very close checking of re- 
sults as to yield between the laboratory 





nating factors in the oil markets of the 
world, and will no doubt (if the hopes 


augment the condition of general over-! 
production, which already exists. | 


One of Largest 


For many years Russia has been the 


sources of Russia were hardly scratched largest producer of platinum in the world 
} 


by the industries of the old Russian gov-| and, at one time was practically the only | 


ernment, and that they opened up enor, | 


source from which the industrial world 


thracite reserves in 1913 were estimated |MUS Possibilities. In fact, the gold de-| drew its requirements. The reserves are 
at 16,906,000,000 tons and those of South|P0Sits Worked for many years, even hun-|af such a magnitude that it seems rea- 


Wales at 8.685,000,000 tons). Under the} 
revised estimate the Kuznetzk (Siberia) | 
Basin contains 330,000,000,000 tons as 
compared with the 1913 estjmate of 
_ 13,600,000,000 tons. The total reserves 
‘of the Dometz Basin under the revised 
estimate ar@ 68,167,000,000 tons. 

Production within the present area in 
1913 of 29,055,000 tons declined to a low 
of 7,660,000 tons in 1920 and regularly 
increased to 39,000,000 tons in the fiscal 
year 1926-1927, declined to 35,370,000. 
tons in 1927-1928, and was reported at 
39,873,000 tons in 1928-1929. 
production in the Donetz Basin was 
about 25,287,000 tons and in 1928-1929 
neatly 31,000,000 tons; in the former 
year anthracite production made up 
about 4,100,000 and in 1927-1928, about 
7,700,000. In 1913 production in Siberia 
is shown as 2,014,000 and in* Kuznetzk 
Basin in 1928-1929 as 6,390,000 tons. 
.Production in the Donetz Ba@in has been 
concentrated. The number of mines in 
operation in 1919 being around 1,600 as 
gompared with 400 in a recent year. 

The number of persons employed in 
the coal mines of South Russia in 1913 
was reported as 168,000 and in 1927-1928 
as 145,000. 

_The Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union for Feb. 15, 1928, remarks that 
the production schedule has been set to 
increase at the rate of 4,000,000 tons 
per year for 10 years, at the end of 
which time production was expected to 
reach 70,000,000 tons of coal annuall}. 


Attempt by Russia 
To Build Coal Exports 


Prices £..Q. b. mines, Jan. 1, 1914, were 
_ for large steam coal $4.86, run-of-mine 
_ $4.25 and anthracite large $5.45. Run 
of mine bituminous and anthracite for 
. 1928-29 was $5.28. , > 
Imports in 1913 were 7,842,000 tons 
n 1926-27 about 450,000” tons; ex- 
ports in 1913 were chiefly to south Eu- 
ropean countries while recently they 
have included this ‘and other regions; 
including China and Japan. Russian 
, coal is being exported from Siberia. to 
‘> China amd from the Peninsula. of 
| Saghalin on-the east coast of Siberia 
~ to Japan. 
Since about 1924, Russia, the exports 
' of which in 1913 amounted to a total 
of 105,000 tons, has endeavored to build 
up an export trade, but only recently 
j vol been at all successful. Even now 
"the trade is not very large. Total ex- 
in_ 1925-26 were 247,000 tons; they 
ad to 272,000 tons in 1926-27 and 


In 1913 the | 


dreds of years in some cases, as tHose! 
at Beresov are far from being exhausted 
| by the primitive methods used, and may | 
|be revoked by the latest technical meth-| 
jods. The U. S. S. R. may, therefore, | 
jbe assured of a sufficient supply of the| 
valuable yellow metal for its national 
economy for many years.” 

Iron ore is found in many localities | 
| throughout the U.S. S. R. In the past 
| there-were two producing centers, the| 
|Ukraine and the Urals. The reserves of ! 
|¥on ore in these localities justify the 
assumption that production, at the pro-| 
|posed rate under the five-year program | 
jcan be maintained. For the five year | 
| period prior to 1913, the average yearly | 
| production of steel was in the neighbor- 
|hood of 4,000,000 tons. Duding the fis- 
jcal year 1928-29, about 4,000,000 tons of 
‘steel were produced. This translated into 
| ore would 
000 tons. he present program ‘calls 
\for a production of 17,000,000 tons of 
metal for the fiscal year 1932-33. 

The five year plan_atso providés fov 
construction of large plants at two points 
as well as the modernization of some of 
the plants in southern Russia. 

It would seem as if the proposed pro- 
duction would only be insufficient to take 
care of the domestic requirements in that 
|the industries now being developed’ will 
require @ very much larger tonnage of 
steel than was required undey the old 
regime. Dué to the expansién of the 
| domestic steel industry and other indus- 
tries of Russia, it seems probable that 
any surplus for expoftation will be rela- 
tively small. 

Russia is oneof the four major sources 
jon which the industrial world depends 
jat present for its requirements of man- 
‘ganese. The partially developed reserves 
of high-grade ore (metallurgical) have 
| been estimated to be approximately 16,- 
| 000,000 to 150,000,000 tons. In addition, 
jit is claimed that the latent resources 
|are of a similar magnitude. At present 
| practically all of Russia’s production is 
|derived from two localities—Tchiaturi 
‘in Georgia, and Nikopol in the Ukraine. 


| 
| 


ean approximately 9,000,- jing of platinum previously mined in Rus- 


sonable to suppose that the present an- 
nual production of approximately 80,000 
ounces will be maintained for several 
years. 
was 268,333 ounces, of which Russia con- | 
tributed 250,000 ounces. n 1927 the 
world’s production was 149,375 ounces, of 
which Ryssia Contributed 100,000 ounces. | 
Because of the disapearance of Russian | 
platinum from the world’s market after 
the World War the price of platinum 
rose from $45 an ounce in 1914 to $150) 
in 1921. 
With the 
platinum in the world’s market, the price 
fell to $120 an ounce in 1927. During | 
the year 1930, the price of platinum has | 
fallen to the low figure of $32 an ounce. | 
This has been due to the, increase of pro-; 
duction in South Africa, United States 
of Colombia, and possibly to the market- 


sia. A potential producer of this pre- 
cious metal is Canada. It is claimed by 
| published reports of the International 
Nickel Co. that as much as ~100,000 
ounces of this metal will in the near fu- 
ture be produced annually. With the 
world’s "present consumption of approxi- | 
mately-170,000 ounces a year, it would 
seem apparent that future production 
would be in excess pf normal consump- 
tion. As Russia is one of the low cost 
producers, the position occupied by this 
country in international trade in this 
metal is that of the dominating factor 
in the establishing of world price. 


Bauxite Deposits 


| Relatively Small 


The known bauxite deposits (the 7 
eral from which aluminum is produced) ! 
| of Russia are relatively small in tonnage 
in comparison with those of other devel- 
oped deposits throughout the world. The 
largest deposit is known as the Tikhvin 
and is said to contain some 2,000,000 tons 
of industrial org. Other deposits of 
bauxite have béen located in various 
parts of the country, including Alapay- } 
evsk, Semipalatinsk and Voronesh, These 
deposits have not been thoreughly in- 


‘ 








|Of these deposts the Tchiaturi is by far 
{the larger, avd probably constitutes the 
world’s largest single deposit of man- 
ganese now developed. f 

occurrence of these deposits, as well as 
their egeographic position, has enabled 
Russia to_ maintain its position as one 
of the lowest cost producers 
world. The first shipments of ore from 
Tchiaturi were made in 1879, and, broadly 
speaking, since then the productign from 
this area has been)the dominating factor 


| 


. 
. 


in the! 


vestigated. Large deposits of alunite 
|(hydrous sulphate of aluminum and 
; potassium) have been discovered in the 


he geolegical!Gandsha district, estimated to contain|increased to 20,000 


|some 78,000,000 tons, The reduction of! 
|this ore, however, is in the laboratory 
| stage. 

Under the five-year plan building of 
the first Russian aluminum works near 
Leningrad has commepced, to have a 
capacity of 6,000 tons of metal annually, 
obtaining its raw material from the 


t 
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and semi-commercial tests when similar 
cooking conditions and amounts of chemi- 


jof the U. S. S. R. are realized) further cals were eniployed. 


When 10 per cent of caustic soda was| 


|business presented to the Federal courts 


- 

two-stage cooks—the first with 25 per | 
cent of sodium sulphite, the second with 
10 per cent of caustic soda. The un- 
bleached pulp yields were: 37.2 per cent 
for unscutched flax, 48.5 per cent for 
the scutched flax when not dusted, 60 
to 65 per cent for the dusted scutched 
flax and 56.9 per cent for the dusted 
tow. 

Results of the tests thus far seem to 
indicate that if the flax can be properly 
cléaned, freed from dead fibrous mate- 
rials, and the woody sections eliminated 
from the scutched material, a fair grade 
of pulp suitable for use with other pulps 
in making fine paper can be achieved. 


Problems of Federal 
Judiciary Discussed 


, 





Cireuit Judges Confer at Cap-| 
itol on Docket Situation | 
Judges of the 10 Federal judicial cir- 
cuits assembled, Oct 1, in the Capitol 
at the call of the Chief Justice of the! 
nited States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
to ‘digguss the business of the Federal! 
judiciary and the condition of the dockets 
of the Federal courts, it was stated orally 
at the office of the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, Oct. 1. 
The conference, it was explained, 1s | 


called annudlly by the Chief Justice for 
a consideration of the vast volume of 


each. year with a view to| expediting 
litigation ahd improving the facilities for 
judicial review of controversies. 

The following jurists met with the 
Chief Justice at the opening conference 
of the three-day meeting: orge 
Hutchins Bingham, of the First Gircuit; | 
Martin T. Manton, of the Second ‘Cir-' 
cuit; Joseph Buffington, of the Third, 





Circuit; Arthur C> Denison,-of the Sixth 
Circuit; Samuel Alschuler, of the Sev- 
enth Circuit;; Kimbrough Stone, of the! 
Eighth Circuit; Frank H. Rudkin, of 
the Ninth Circuit; and, Robert E. Lewis, 


Avtmorizen Statements ONLY ARE Presenteo Herein, Brine 
PusuisHen WITHOUp COMMENT BY THE 
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Unirep States DaiLy 


British Methods : 
For Prevention of 


Crime Approved. 


— 


Investigation for New York: 
Reports Speedy / Punish- 
ment and Respect for Law 
Leading Factors _ 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 1. os 


The celerity with which some countries 


Bureau of Standards. 


‘ experimental work. j ; 
a ic eemcenepnentetepere i canines 


of Europe, particularly England, han- 
dles criminals is very impressive, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Oct. 1, by 
William L..Butcher, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Crime Causes of the 
New York State Crime Commission, who 
‘has just returned from the international 
prison pr ber in Prague, and an in- 
spection of Scotland Yard for the Crime 
Commission. 

Mr. Butcher stated that when a crime 
is committed in England, the criminal 
is apprehended, indicted and the trial 
‘takes place speedily, and the culprit 1s 
either acquitted or sentenced in 30 to 60 

ays. 


Bureau of Standards 
oduced 


The photograph repro 
in the 
a 


paper-making machine use “I believe that the Scotland Yard sys- 


tem, which, is so elastic that it’is pos- 
sible to furnish detectives, expert in 
crime, to: any local municipal units if 


Platinum Prodycers | 


of the Tenth Circuit. : 

used the yield of unbleached pulp was|. The Attorney General,* William D. 
77.4 *per cent. However, this pulp was'Mitchell,, and” the Solicitor Gerleral, 
suited only for wrapping paper, as con-| Thomas D. Thacher, were also present 
trasted with the pulp obtained from the|at the first “conference of the meeting. 
25 per cent caustic soda cook which|It has been pointed out by the élerk of | 
could be bleached and the resultant puip| the court, Charles Elmore Cropley, that | 
made satisfactory for use in fine paper. | these two officials have appeared before 
| Unscutched flax‘cooked with 15 per cent|the body in recent years to inform it 
|of caustic soda and 10 per cent of sodium, of the status and number of Govern- 
|sulphide combined gave a yield of 62.2] ment suits before the various courts and 
|per cent. The pulp obtained was satis-|to supply information that might be 
|factory for use only in wrapping paper.|useful to it in mapping out the course 


\p 


The most satisfactory results seemed 


In 1913, the world’s sproduction |*® be obtained“with the pulp from the| up the business of t 


P 


sia ee Russian DUregu of Census Finds Total of 687,000 


County Only One 


The population of Rhode Island in- 
creased 13.7 per cent to a total of 687,489 | 
between 1920 and 1930, the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commeice, 
stated Oct. 1 in announcing final figures 
for that State for the 1930 census. In 
Newport County, the only one to show a 
reduction of population, the loss was 
chiefly in the City of, Newport. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Final population figures for Rhode| 
Island have just been issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in bulletin form. The total 
population of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
according to the fifteenth census, was 
687,489. 
13.7 per cent, over the population of thé 
State in 1920. Although Rhode Island 
is the smallest State in the Union in 
land area, its rate of increase has been 
well maintained throughout its entire 
history as a State. The rate-of increase 
during the past decade was greater than } 
the rate during the decade 1910 to 1920, ! 
although somewhat less than in some 
earlie® periods. In actual numbers, the | 
increase during the last 10 years has 
been pols than in any previous census 
period, with the one exception of 1900 
to 1910. 

Of the five counties in Rhode Island, | 
four show increases in population, while | 
one (Newport) shows & small decrease. 
The highest rate of increase in any of 
the counties in she State was 34.2 per 
cént in Kent County, which includes the 


eae een eee 
Tikhvin” depogit. The output is to be 
2 tons as rapidly as' 
possible. Should this output be attained | 
not enly would it close the market of 
various countries for the export of this 
commodity to Russia, but it would seem 
that Russia would have an exportable 
surplus which would affect to a greater 
or. less. degree the present world’s out- 
put of this commodity. 
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opulation of Rhode Island Recorded 
Increase of 13.7 Per Cent in Decade 


This is a gain of 83,092, orr@st in land area, is also largely* urban 


of procedure to be adopted in speeding | 


he courts. 





3 Newport! 
to Disclose Loss . 


towns of Warwick and West Warwick, 
both of which have populations essen- ; 
tially urban in nature. Newport County, 
which shows a loss ip popplation, con- 
tains the city of Ne&pert which itself 
shows a population loss greater than that 
in the county as a whole. Of the six 
towns in the county, the three largest 
in point of population show substantial 
increases, while the three smaller towns, : 
essentially rural in character, decreased. 

Providence County, the largest in land 
area, contains 540,013 inhabitants and 
has a population density of 1,255.8 per 
square mile, Bristol County, the small- 


in character, although it contains no in- | 
corporated cities, It has a population; 
density of 1,045.4 to the square mile. 
The most sparsely~ settled county in 
Rhode Island is Washington, with 90.2 
inhabitants’to the square, mile, 

There are six cities in ‘the State, all 
of which have a population of m@re than 
25,000. Providence, the capital and larg- 
est city, has a population of 252,978, and 
shows an ijicrease of 15,383, dr 6.5 per 
cent, over the population of 1920. The 
second city in the State is Pawtucket, 
with 77,149 inhabitants. The other cit- 
ies in order of their population are Woon- 
socket, Crariston, Newport, and Central 
Falls. ~All of these cities except New- 
port are in Providence County. 

There are 14 towns in Rhode Island 
which show a population in excess of 
5,000 and which include centers of pop- 
ulation more or less urban in character. 
The largest of these towns is East Prov- 
idence, with a population of 29.995. The 
town of Warwick has 23,196 inhabitants, 
and West. Warwick has 17,696. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin @or Rhode Island, giving the 
number: of inhabitants in each county, 
city, and'town, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census,/Wash- 
ington, D. O. ~ 





Forecasts of Weather _ 
Help Business Heads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
high as $3,500,000 a yeas in spraying 
their trees. e 
“With notice of an approaching cold 
wave, greenhouses are closed aud the 


boilers fired. ‘Weather forecasts prompt; 


preparations . by heating and lighting 
plants—gas, eléctric, steam, hot water 
and what not—to meet the natural in- 
creased demands of the public with the 
changes in the weather. 

“Guided by weather warnings and 
weather changes, natural gas companies 
turn a larger amount of gas into their 
lines to meet increased consumption de- 
mands, work in concrete is stopped, 
street railway cars“and steam trains ar- 
range their heat, dredging of sand and 
gravel ceases, charity organizations pre- 
pare to meet increased demands for food 
and fuel, fire plygs and exposed mains 
as well as genéral plumbing are pro- 
tected, and large stockyards drain their 
mains, : 

“Gasoline engines are drained and 
automobi water-cooling systemg are 


| protected by resort to anti-freezing solu- 


tions if the weather warnings show it to 
be necessary. 
Advertisers Are Guided 

“Merchants often curtail advertise- 
ments appropriate to one season and 
shift the advertising to other lines as 
weather forecasts are issued and changes 
in condition are imminent. Coal dealers 
and ice dealers are variously affected 
in their activities by the temperature 


forecasts. - 

“Outi on the. farms of the United 
States,-there is a widespread attention 
to these forecasts. In the agricultural 
districts, the frost and cold wave warn- 
ings are invaluable,. especially in the 
Spring, and fruit is safeguarded by tem- 
perature adjustments. Many crops, such 
as beans and grapes, are saved by ke- 
ing picked in. advance of a forecast 
freeze, while tobacco and unmatured 
corn are cut at onée on advajice notice 
of damaging cold weather. Sugar cane! 
is cut and wind towed upon reeeipt of | 
cold weather warnings, and’ immense | 
savings have been effected in the sugar 
districts of Louisiana. On the Pacific 
coast alone, there are several million 
orchard heaters in use that have saved 
the day on notice of Government fore- 
casts. ° 

“The forecasts sent out by the Bureau 
have helped the raisin growing districts 
of California, and a host of other crops 
have been protected by timely temper- 
ature forecasts. Contractors use our 
rain forecasts in their roofing work, rail- 
road companies guard against washouts, 
irrigation companies control output of 
water according to expected conditions 
of. rainfall. Everywheye, from coast to 
coast, and from the C@#hadian boundary 
down to the Gulf, there are activities 
which have been immeasurably helped 


| 


they should be requested, is very effec- 
tive,’ said Mr. Butcher. “These men 
are experts and afford the community 
master minds for the solution of any 
| murders committed. 


Judges Named for Life 


“They have no sentences comparable 
|to our long sentences but the man wh 
‘commits a crime in England probably 
1_.0ws he will be caught ‘and there will 
be no delays or appeals. Judges in 
England are appointed for life 
not coming up at times for r tion, 
as are judges in the United States. 
“Personally, I would put the appointive 
powers of the judges in the hands of 


In England/judges are looked upon as 
the highést form of pubtic servants. I 
account for this by the fact that Eng- 
land has had so many years of experi- 
ence and that they went through-a pe- 
riod of storm and strife years ago. Their 
#espect for law is’second nature to them. 
Possibly the lesser degree of crime in 
England can be accounted for by the 
homogeneous nature of the people. They 
are many years ahead of us in their 
crime policy. 

“The London bobbies are in no way s 
perior in character and ability to t 
New York policeman but the public have 
an innate respect for law’ which makes 
them look upon the police and the laws 
as something that cannot be relegated, 
in respect, to disregard of traditions. It 
has become, in other, words, practically 
a habit to respect crime laws. in Zng- 
land.” ce 

Mr. Butcher stated that he would 
make a report to the Crime Commission‘ 
on the aspects of his study of crime prob- 
{lems abroad in about two months, and 
would probably ‘recommend a ‘ central 
State detective bureau, consisting of ex- 
| pert detectives, to cooperate throughout 
| the State in solution of crimes: : 





$ 7 : 4 
House Group Is Declared 
Opposed to 6-inch Guns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as a substitute for the bill I introduced 
last. year. ; 

“We will, however, hold exhaustive 
hearings on the value of, the hybrid 
cruiser, carrying airplane landing decks, 
and mounting six-inch guns, and we 
shall examine this most thoroughly be- 
fore including this type of vessel, if any, 





| in the bill. 


“The only way the Navy can get any 
‘six-inch gun vessels into the bill will be 
by bringing to us plans for this hybrid 
type of cruiser which convinces us that 
they have something in the way of naval 
defense which the world has not seen be- 
fore and which will be a real asset to 
American defense. 

“IJ, should rather accept cruiser infe- 
riority to Great Britain than to see--us 
build any more of the straight six-inch 
gun cruisers.¢ What I intend to push is 
the completion of all the eight-inch gun 





watching closely the forecasts and 
rubies issued by the Weather Bureau.” 


vessels posstble under the terms of the 
London treaty.” 
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Educational Plan | 


- 


Here, Berne. 


Found Contrary 


To Radio Poliey 


Proposal Would Establish 
Union of College and Uni- 
versity Stations 
broadcast Programs 


The announced intention of the Cros- 
ley Radio Corporation of establishing a 
“vast union of college and university 
radio stations” for the rebroadcasting 
of educational programs originating 
from Station WSXAL, the Crosley short- 


to Re-|. 


wave transmitter at Cincinnati, is in| ; 


conflict with the policy of the Federal 
Radio Commission relating to the use 
of international rebroadcasting channels, 
it was declared orally Oct. 1 at the 
Commission. 

The channel assigned the Crosley sta- 
tion is of 6,060 kilocycles, in what is 
known as the transoceanic band, it was 
explained, and its use in distributing pro- 
grams to be picked up by domestic sta- 
tions and rebroadcast would be contrary 
to the policy laid down by the Commis- 
sion. There are approximately 27 of 
these international rebroadcasting chan- 

‘nels which the Commission has assigne 

$ individuals and organization for the 
interchange of foreign programs only, 
‘and not for domestic use, it was pointed 
out. 


Promises Secured 


The Crosley Company recently in- 
formed the Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior that the Cros- 
ley broadcasting station, WLW, at Cin- 
cinnati, has secured the promise that 

‘most of the land grant college and uni- 
versity stations in the country will re- 
broadcast its educational programs, pick- 
ing them up from, W8XAL, the 10,000- 
watt short-wave station. The new union 
is to “further the interests of education 
by radio,” it was announced. 

Five stations, it was announced, had 
signified their intention of broadcast- 
ing the school of the air which the Ohio 
State Department of Education was -to 
present through WLW beginning on 
Sept. 22. 

The Commission’s order relating to re- 
broadcasting (Gen. Order 68), it was 
pointed out, specifies that no station en- 
gaged in relay broadcasting shall allow 
other broadcasting stations in the United 
States to rebroadcast its programs with- 
out the written consent of the Commis- 
sion. No such consent has been obtained 
by the Crosley Company, according to 

ecords of the Commission’s engineering 
‘ ision, 

The plan, according to the informa- 
tion given the Office of Education, pro- 
vides that all: educational programs 
broadcast by WLW also will be broad- 


cast by the high-power short-wave trans- 


mitter, “which can be received in all 
parts of the United States so effectively 


Primitive methods of transportation are being. dis- 
placed in many remote countries by introduction of 
automobiles of American manufacture. Delivery of 
the motor cars in foreign lands often’is accomplished 


Primitive Beasts of Burden Transport 


‘Knocked-down’ Autos in Foreign Lands 


Jobs’ Where Road Conditions Are Bad 


Depariment of Commerce 


by use of the old transportation mediums, according 
to the Department. of Commerce. 
shows American cars being delivered on wagons drawn 
by camels, their destination being Karachi, India. 


The photograph 


I$. 


of the American car is that American 
1.anufacturers are willing to conform as 
much as possible to the requirements 
of foreign countries and also to a very 
great extent to the fact that in the 
United States are found most of the 


| Camels and Mules Often Help ‘Work Themselves Out of conditions that are encountered through- 


out the world. This has helped to make 


possible the internationalization’ of the 
American automobile. 
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College Radios 
Sometimes Aided 


By Trade Funds 


Educational Programs Are’ 
Found Supported in Part) 


j 


By Commercial Use of 
Broadcast Facilities 


| College broadcasting stations gener- | 
jally regarded as educational as distin. | 
| puished from the purely commercial sta- | 
tions in some instances are themselves! 
commercial as a means of providing; 
funds for their maintenance, the spe- 
cialist in education by radio, Nationai 
Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, Armstrong’ Perry, stated orally 
| Oct. 1. 

The few instances where college plants 
|engage in commercial broadcasts as well 
las educational, reveal that the combi- 
nation of the two aims appears to have 
worked satisfactorily, he said. 

Lacking funds, a few college stations 
have turned to chambers of commerce 
and advertisers nearby to finance thém 
in broadcasting ¢ommercial matter of 
interest to them primarily. Programs 
of this kind carry market reports, busi- 
ness talks, advertising, and features gen- 
erally associated with commercial sta- 
| tions. 

Stations Serve Doubly 


In return for their services, these col- 
lege stations receive compensation suffi- 
cient to care for their educational pro- 
grams. Thus the college station actually 
serves two purposés; it pays its own 
expenses through commercial programs 


CRABS 9357) 


——————— 
and carries on its cultural ends at the! 
same time, Mr. Perry pointed out. 


In some instances, suspended activity 
by a college station has been revived 
under circumstances of this kind. A 
successful instance, the specialist de-| 
clared, is that found at the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College. Financed by. 
corporate interests, its programs have | 
enjoyed a highly favorable reception. 

Broadcast of Program | 

In its educational work, last Spring | 
in a series of broadcasts it was able to 
put before the people of the State, es-| 
pecially those high school students an- 
ticipating teaching as a profession, im-! 
portant fundamental features of its own| 
college. Its teacher-training facilities, | 
college lifé, athletics, class-room teach- | 
ing, and similar activities were  dis-| 
cussed on the air. Also discussions of | 
the principal and the superintendent and) 
their jobs were broadcast. 
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The President’s Day f 
At the Executive Offices 4 
October 1. 


8:30 to 9:45 a. m.—The President 
was engaged with secretarial staff and 
in answering mail correspondence. : 

10 a. m.—The President left Wash- 
ington for a two-day trip to include 
visits at Philadelvhia, Pa., where he 
attended ithe opening of the World Se- 
ries baseball games, an‘: at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where, on Oct. 2 he is scheduled 
to make an address at che 56th annual 
ecavention of the American Bankers 
Association. 


| this college carried on successfully also 


By means of its commercial support,’ an educational program of high order. 
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Camels and mules—primitive means, of a number-of burros to transport a 


of transportation in many remote coun- 
tries—are helping to “work themselves 
out of a job” by carrying in knocked- 
down American automobiles, according 
to information furnished orally Oct. i 
bye, the automotive division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In distant lands, where the sound of a 
motor had never been heard and where 
roads more nearly resemble paths, the 
American@car has entered, and with it 
there has developed a new problem of 
transporting the automobile itself to its 
destination. Often, it is necessary to 
transport automobiles great distances 
from the port of arrival by beasts of 
burden in order to reach the hinterlands 
where roads are suitable for motor trans- 
portation. 

The division furnished the following 
information: 

An interesting illustration of the diffi- 
culties of transporting cars to the in- 
terior was found in an inland country 
‘of Africa. To bring an American au- 
| tomobile, purchase by a tribal chieftain 
on a visit abroad, from the port of un- 


loading to the place of his abode, he| 


found it necessary to construct a road 
| upon which the automobile could be 
|operated. The building of such a road, 
theretofore unnecessary for native traf- 


that its signals may be satisfactorily | fic, created a demand for more auto- 
rebroadcast by any stations that are! mobiles. 


given permisison.” Only educational 
stations will be offered the privilege, it 
was stated, and there will be no charge 
of any sort to them. 


Humanizing Homes 
In Rural Sections 


Federal Economist Suggests 
Planning of Houses to 


Avoid Work Reminders 


Humanizing the rural homes by mak- 
ing certain parts of them exclusively for 
the family use totally apart from the 
occupation of the wage earners was ad- 
yvocated orally Oct. 1 by Principal Ag- 
ricultural Economist C. J. Galpin, in 
charge of the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, Department of 


Agriculture. 
Dr. Galpin said the idea is pretty well 


embedded in the spirit of Europe but| 


that “we have a good deal to learn with 
respect to it” in this country. He 


pointed out as examples the custom of 


many storekeepers to live over their 
mercantile establishments, of farthers 
who do not use their front rooms and 
live in their working rooms, of others 
who do not get away from their busi- 
ness habitats after the day’s work is 
over. 

“The idea of humanizing the immedi- 
ate parts of a house for family purposes 
totally apart from the occupation of the 
head of the house, referring to crops, 
poultry, the dairy, and so on—is pretty 
well embedded in the minds of European 
families.” Dr. Galpin said. “We have 
to learn that idea in this country. So 
often we find people in the country liv- 
ing where they see their barns and their 
chicken runs, and_in‘the cities living un- 
der, above or beside their places of 
business, 

Mount Vernon As Example 

“The first President of the United 
States, George Washington, furnished 
us a splendid example of what is de- 
sirable in this respect, at his famous 
estate at Mount Vernon. He had hedges 
qbere that shut off the view of his barns 

and his fields of crops and he could sit 

in the rear of his home and look off 
without being reminded ,of the day’s toil 
sed from the front he could look off 

&: r the lawns and across the beautiful 
reaches of the Potomac River, without 
seeing the corn in his fields or other evi- 
dences of working hours. His letters 
tell how hé enjoyed his close-cropped 
greens and nicely laid lawns, 

“Such a relaxation from the toil of 
the day should be possible on every farm 
in the United States, whether that farin 
” large or small, whether the people 

e rich or poor. The banker no longer 
Lves with his money and storekeepers 
are generally living away from their 
business establishments and so _ the 
farmer, after the day’s work is over, 
and the housewife, after her busy hours, 
shoujd have their homes and environ- 
ments so arranged that they will not 
pe reminded of work until the work day 

ours return. 

Beautification Suggested 

' “People who live above or under or 

besides their business places in the cities 

are mostly of the poorer classes. It may 
be thrift but the members of such fam- 
lies are penalized by such a custom. 

t necessarily pinches the happiness of 

some members of a family to be with- 

out gremnation from the reminders of 
ork. 

“T believe that every home ought to 
ly the rear of the house attractive 
ust as the front is traditionally. kept up 
with that purpose in view. Often even 


Sturdy Construction 
Required by Conditions 


In nothern South America, the burro 
is being used to transport cars to inland 
towns not served by railways. From 
the American factéry to the ultimate 
consumer in an interior town in Colom- 
bia, the automobile is handled by ocean 
steamer, railway train, river boat, and 
muleback. Of course, where muleback 
is necessary, the automobile must be 
| knocked down and bundled in burlap 
| packages. This makes necessary the use 
| 


Justice Department 
| 


| To Make Oil Inquiry 


Charges of Favoritism in Grants 
To Be Investigated 


Assistant Attorney General Seth W. 
Richardson has been asked by Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell to conduct 
an investigation into the charges made 
on Sept. 28, by Ralph S. Kelley, chief 
of the field division of the Denver Land 
Office, that the Department of the In- 
terior has been showing favoritism in 
granting valuable concessions in Colorado 
oil shale lands, it was announced oraily 
at the Department of Justice Oct. 1. 

In response to a question whether the 
Secretary of the Interior had requested 
the Department of Justice to conduct 
such an investigation, Attorney General 
Mitchell stated: ‘We have received a 
request from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to examine into charges made by 
Ralph S. Kelley respecting oil shale 
claims. The request of the Secretary 
will be complied with. The matter has 
been placed in charge of Assistant Attor- 
ney General Seth W. Richardson.” 

Mr. Richardson has charge of the pub- 
lic lands division of the Department of 
Justice. Shortly after the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement on Oct. 1 Mr. Rich- 
ardson stated orally that immediate ef- 
forts will be made to get in touch with 
Mr. Kelley to ascertain how, when and 
where he will communicate to the De- 
partment the facts upon which he bases 
his charges. 

The Department is confident that Mr. 
Kelley will cooperate and make a full 
statement concerning his charges, Mr. 
Richardson stated. After such a state- 
ment has been received from Mr. Kelley, 
Mr. Richardson said, the Department will 
make a eomplete examination of claims 
for oil shale lands, the executive orders 
and statements of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the files of the General 
Land Office of the Department of the 
Interior. 

These examinations, he stated, will cer- 
tainly reveal whether or not there has 
been any laxness or impropriety in the 
handling of oil shale lands, 


ises oftimes is seen neglected. The 
front part of a home may be kept up 
splendidly while some of the other rooms 
may be far from dressed for parade, so 
to speak; their front rooms tidied well 
for visitors but the kitchen may be un- 
tidied, the floors unswept and visitors 
apologized to if they happen to wander 
from the dront into the rear. George 
Washington’s home arrangements were 
ideal. ‘ 
“In. the big houses in England there 
often are found picture galleries, pic- 
tures of the ancestors and relatives and 
so on and the rooms in which these are 
housed are kept as, in a sense, sacred 
places with which the outsider should 
not have contact. In this country there 








single car. 

Great distances with slow methods of 
transportation are sometimes traversed 
to bring the American car to destination. 
Cars are shipped up the Amazon 1,000 
miles by boat from the mouth of the 
river to- Manoas, Brazil, a tropical city 
carved out of the jungles. In Australia, 
where camel caravans are being replaced 
by American trucks, dealers or buyers 
sometimes must deliver their product 
1,100 miles from the point of distribu- 
tion. 

Climate and topographical conditions 
in certain countries make necessary cer- 
tain sturdy construction characteristics, 
high road clearance, high speed motors, 
etc., all of which are provided by the 
American automobile manufacturer. Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and South Amer- 
ican countries are examples of localities 
where the American car fits into con- 
ditions. 

From the standpoint of body. design, 
it is interesting to note that the closed 
car is rapidly increasing in popularity 
all over the world. Even in hot coun- 
tries, where protection against climatic 
changes is not of great importance, the 
closed body finds increasing favor. Its 


{convenience during sandstorms, tropical 


squalls and periodic rainstorms, and 
protection against dust are being more 
generally recognized. In many - coun- 
tries, also, the increase in the number of 
women drivers influences the choice of 
the closed car. 


Governments Often 
Set Example for People 


Aside from private purchasers, the 
governments of various nations are im- 
portant buyers of imported cars and oc- 
casionally their purchases set the ex- 
ample for the public. An interésting 
example of this was observed in an Asian 
country where the purchase of an auto- 
mobile by the King of. the Hejaz created 
an immediate demand from his subjects. 

The governments of some countries 
operate public utilities, such as railways 
and other public works, which require 
the use of automobiles and in some cases 
this type of demand is of considerable 
importance. Purchases by various Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the War Depart- 
ment, also constitute an important out- 
let for American cars, 

Virtually every type of American car 
finds. its place in foreign markets, the 
value of the automobile of course being 
governed by the purchasing power of the 
peoples of various nations. As in the 
United States, the light car finds the 
greatest sale. 

One of the reasons for the popularity 


Increase Is Forecast ° 


In Shipments of Feed 


Farmers Storing Supplies, Says 
Agriculturial Bureau 


' Probable continued decline of produc- 
tion of livestock commodities and general 
storing of fodder, straw, silage and all 
possible feedstuffs are announced by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 
report on the agricultural situation as 
of Oct. 1, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 30. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Considerably larger than usual ship- 
ments of feeds into livestock producing 
areas this Fall and Winter are expected 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as indicated |\in its Oct. 1 
report on the agricultural situation, 

Farmers Storing Feed 

“While the country’s feed crops per- 
haps are sufficient as a whole, a large 
volume must be transported into the 
deficit areas,” the Bureau says. “Even 
the local distribution of supplies is very 
abnormal. Kansas, for.example, has a 
corn crop nearly 70 per cent as large as 
last year’s but two-thirds of the corn is 
in about 30 of the 105 counties, where 
cattle are comparatively few. Although 
wheat and other small: grains may be 
substituted for corn quite extensively, 
this involves transportation. All reports 
indicate that farmers everywhere are 
storing fodder, straw, silage and all pos- 
sible feedstuffs.” ‘ 

The Bureau reports that the produc- 
tion of: livestock products has already 
fallen off as a result of the drought, and 
expresses the belief that production of 
these commodities “will continue to de- 
cline.” The figures show that butter 
production during August was 12 per 
cent less this year than last and cheese 
14 per cent less. Total carlot shipments 
of fruits and vegetables, on the other 
hand, are almost up to last season’s cor- 
responding figure of approximately 
4,000 cars a day. 

“This season,” says the Bureau, “will 
ge down as one of the great drought 
years—the fifth since the Civil War. In 


are many rooms which are seldom | 1901, the last previous one, corn yielded 


opened for use by the family or by call-|17 bushels to the acre. 


The forecast 


ers for the same or similar reasons.|this Fall is for a little over 19 bushels 


Oftimes you find the family occupying 


per acre, whereas in the average year 


Sensational new instrument 


‘called “a great advance” 


by inventor of radio! 


So far advanced ...so startling in performance that it has been 
acclaimed by radio’s greatest celebrity— Marconi himself—as “a 
great advance in radio reception!” 


With faith in Marconi’s expert judgment... and with confidence 
in any instrument bearing the RCA trademark ... thousands have 
visited Radiola dealers to see and hear this latest triumph of radio 


science! : 


“Such gorgeous tone,” they exclaimed! “Thrilling .. . life-like... 
brings in distant stations so easily... what exquisite cabinets... 
such marvelous value!” 


Climax of 7 years’ research 


The new Radiola, the result of seven years’ development of the 
Super-Heterodyne principle, is the finest home instrument that the 
world’s most brilliant radio.engineers can build. You can always 
depend on RCA for the ultimate in radio, for RCA has always been 
the recognized leader of the industry. 


The new Radiola meets modern broadcasting conditions perfectly. 
The government has assig@ed to each broadcasting station a broad- 
casting channel of a standard 10-kilocycle width. The new Radiola 
is so expertly designed that it receives all of the program in the full 
width of the channel—no more—no less. Hence the remarkable 
tone quality, the startling realism, the exceptional freedom from over- 
lapping, interference, noise and distortion. 


‘ 


Never before such value! 


Four years ago a Radiola Super-Heterodyne Console model cost 
$570. Today, this exquisite model, with all its revolutionary im- 
provements, comes into your home for only $142.50, less Radiotrons, 


Prove these sensational facts to your own satisfaction. See and hear 
this new instrument which the Radiola factories are working night 
and day to produce in quantities sufficient to meet the demand. 
Look for the famous RCA trade-mark. Insist upon it. It is your 
guarantee of the utmost in modern radio and continued pleasure 
through the years. : 


SEE YOUR RADIOLA DEALER TODAY 


He is a dependable merchant selling the world’s 
most dependable musical instrument — the Radiola 


Copyright 1930, Radiola Division, RCA Victor Co., Ine. 


Thousands have bought 
the radio MARCONI 


praises 


Senatore Guglielmo Marconi, inventor 
of radio, leader of radio science for 36 
years, who praises the new Radiola! 


NEW RADIOLA SUPER-HETERODYNE mode! 80 illus 
trated—with screen-grid, nine tuned circuits, latest electro» 
dynamic speaker, illuminated precision dial, push-pull ampli 
fication, improved “‘local-distance” switch, no A. C. hum, 
and beautiful new cabinets by famous designers. 


RCA RADIOLA 


SUPER -HETERODYNE. 


é: ere there are trees, a grove or aj|the sitting room of the house with the| production is slightly more than 28 RA) | ; E | ® 
a 


in the rear, that part of the prem- | parlor closed most of the time.” bushels.” : 
° 


‘ 





_ requirements for public assembly. 


finiature Golf 


Permitted in 


_ Public Garages 


. 
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ae 
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fennsylvania 

‘Board Modifies Safety Rul- 

- ing to Promote Construc- 
tion of Indoor Courses 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 1. 
In recognition of the present popular- 
ity of miniature golf indoors, the In- 
dustrial Board of the Department of La- 
bor and Industry has modified the — 
ae 
rage buildings may be used for minia- 
ture golf courses under some conditions, 
it was ruled. 
The statement issued by the Board fol- 
lows in full text: 
Whatever a fickle public may decree 
about the permanence of miniature golf, 


Cuban Nationalists 


Industrial| The leaders of the Nationalist, a po- 


NE 


Deny Starting Riot 


Leaders of Party Disclaim All 
Connection With Student 
Demonstration 
es 


- 


litical party, have disclaimed any con- 
nection with the disorders which broke 
out in Cuba Sept. 30, according toa re- 
port received by the Department-of State 
Oct. 1, from the American Embassy in 
Havana. 

The Department’s announcement of 
the receipt of this report follows in full 
text: 

The American Charge d’Affaires in 
Havana, Mr. Edward L. Reed, reports to 
the Department that clashes occurred 
on the morning of Sept. 30 ketween po- 
lice and university students, several hun- 
dred of whom were attempting to stage 
a demonstration. There was some shoot- 
ing on both sides and two students, two 
labor agitators and one policeman were 
badly wounded. 

Eight policemen, an unknown number 
of students, and a few bystanders were 
injured. Order was restored in a short 


Rangers in national parks which are snowbound are 
preparing for the approaching period of partial or 


_ Modification public gatherings includ- 


the Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry has 
been compelled to recognize its indoor 
version as a very real problem of im- 
mediate concern with respect to hazards 
of fire and panic which must be con- 
sidered as presented by every indoor 
gathering of the public. 


Modification Approved 


The Bureau of Inspection has an- 
nounced certain modifications of safety 
requirements for public assembly, the 
enforcement of which has been author- 
ized to meet particularly the new con- 
ditions presented by this most recent 
amusement craze. Principal among 
these is the acceptance of garage build- 
ing as locations for miniature golf 
courses under some conditions. 


The Industrial Board ruled that the 
Bureau of Inspection may accept minia- 
ture golf courses for public entertain- 
ment in buildings already approved for 
other public gatherings with only such | 
minor changes as may be suggested by 
the new occupancy. or existing build- 
ings, not previously approved for public 
gatherings, the modified regulations re- 
quire separation of that portion of the 
building devoted to miniature golf by 
metal lath and plaster barriers against 
fire in addition to the standard egress 
requirements. This constitutes a modifi- 
cation, as the requirements before re- 
vision called for a four-inch concrete slab 
over the story beneath a place of public 
assembly. 


Ruling On Garages 


time. All approodies to the palace were 
heavily guarded: all day by police and 
traffic in its immediate vicinity was sus- 

nded. There were no further disorders 
in the afternoon. The Nationalists leaders 
disclaim any connection with the demon- 
stration and assert that they endeavored 
to discourage it. 


‘Modern Marketing Brings 
Prosperity to Fish Industry 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
sharp, steady rise began coincidentally 
with the introduction of the package 
method of marketing. 
| Other factors which have aided the 
growth of sales of fish have been the 
method of rapid freezing, which does 
not break down the fibers of fish meat 
as. does slow freezing. This method 
came fortunately at a time when fish 
consumption was being stimulated by 
packaging, and enabled the use of fish 
over a longer period of the year. 

Fish have been found to be particu- 
larly suitable for persons of sedentary 
habits and for those on reducing diets, 
because of lack of fat in the flesh of 
the fish. 

The package system has lgought to 
the fish industry the marketing benefits 
| of exploitation of trade marks. Beforé 
the system was adopted, there was prac- 
tically nothing to advertise except in a 
very general way. Afterward, trade 
marks were placed on the products of 
: _. | various companies, which began adver- 
With respect to garages for which|tising their products heavily. 

ublic gatherings had. been entirely} Landings of fish at the three chief 

anned except where such occupancy had| ports declined slightly in August from 
been approved before passage of the|the level of a year before, probably be- 
1929 Fire and Panic Act, the Board) cause storage facilities were rather weil 
granted a modification applicable to fire-| filled. Only 887 trips were made by 
proof garage buildings only. Under this| fishing boats, compared with 946 in Au- 
gust of 1919. Trawlers reported fish 
were scarce on the Georges banks, one 
jof the heaviest producing areas. 

The August landings this year were 
29,886,711 pounds compared with 36,- 
141,458 in August of 1929. For the first 
eight months of 1930 landings were 248,- 
360,201 pounds compared with 220,352,- 
249 for the first eight months of 1929. 


ing assemblies for indoor golf may be 
sanctioned in a fireproof garage, build- 
ing if-the portion of the building in 
which inflammable oil is used or stored 
is entirely separated from the public en- 
tertainment portion, and its egresses by 
floors of inch concrete and partitions of 
8-inch masonry. Furthermore, the 
garage portion must have exterior doors 
of metal and windows of metal sash and 
wire glass. 

The Bureau of Inspection called at- 
tention to the fact that emergency light- 
ing is a standard requirement for all 
places of public assembly including mini- 
ature golf, and that plans in triplicate 
must be submitted to its buildings sec- 
tion in ores for approvel before 
occupancy is legal. 


Refrigeration Poison wae | ; 
I R dil D . Immigration ane, ‘cones ating he 
rst two months of operation o e 

8 eadl y etectable national origins quota plan, numbered 
over 20,000, according ‘to figures just 
made public by the Department of State. 


Tests Show Small Amount of The total quota for the fiscal year 


complete isolation. Rangers of Yellowstone National 


Government Rangers Are Preparing 
For Winter Snows in National Parks 


er nT TT 
he 2S y fy 


Many Hardships Overcome by 
During Long Periods of Isolation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nel shirt, jacket, and slouch hat. He may 


ride away to patrol the park boundary 
because the Wyoming hunting season, or 
that of Montana is opening. He must 
lkeep poachers out and the animals within 
the reserve. Or he may go on fire pa- 
trol. Or he may engage in the task of 
doing away with the litter and damage 
caused by the thousands of persons who 
had passed through the park during the 
warm months. 


Rangers stations must be stocked with 
provisions for the months when a trip 
to the outside world will require many 
hours of laborious plodding over snow- 
laden trails. Snowshoe cabins, located 
8 to 15 or perhaps 20 miles apart, serve 
as overnight stops on patrol. These are 
stocked with food by the Government. 
Provisioning must be carefully timed in 
order that the food will not be brought 
in too soon for meat or other perishables 
to spoil before weather sufficiently cold 
to preserve them arrives. But if the 
wait is too long, roads may become snow 
filled and impassible for provision trucks. | 
| The provisioning of the ranger stations | 
is the responsibility of those who oc- 
cupy them. 


| At Least Two Men 
|For Each Station 


| At least two rangers are assigned to 
a station. Winter has its dangers, but 
| they are lessened when two men face 
them instead of one. Doing their work in 
pairs, making patrols together, or per- 


'More Than 20,000 Immigration Visas 
Issued Under Origins Quota Plan 


| Approximately 130,000 Visas Remain to Be Granted Dur-| 
ing Next 10 Months, State Department Says 


e 
to be granted during thé remaining 10 
months of the year. 

Repeal of the national origins clause 
was recommended to Congress by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his initial message to the 
special session after taking office. This 


| Exceptionally Hard 


National Park Service 


Park, where the season this year was limited to the 
period between June 20 and Sept. 19, are shown in the 
photograph reproduced above. 


+ 


Patrols in Yellowstone Park 


haps being shut up in a tiny cabin with 
one another for days at a time while 
a storm howls outside requires a high 
degree of congenialty and amiability. 
When a raging blizzard ‘holds two indi- 
viduals prisoner, there is nothing left to 
discuss, and the only break in the mo- 
notony of existence are the three meals 


per day. Trivial matters may be a source 
of irritation. Under these conditions 
good nature and forbearance are essen- 
tials if the men are to be on speaking 
terms with the advent of Spring. 


Perhaps the only human beings who 
will be seen for months are those in- 
dividuals who stray. into the park or 
willfully trespass. And even these are 
rarely encountered in the dead of Win- 
ter. Snows are so deep and traveling so 
difficult that even the rangers after they 
become accustomed to patrolling find 15 
miles of trail taxing them almost to the 
limit, j 

Two miles an hour is fair skiing for 
Yellowstone. And when the snow lies 
deep and uncrusted and feet sink in to 
the middle of the shin the journey from 
cabin to cabin means seemingly endless 
hours of weary . plodding. Plowing 
through the feathery flakes, one partner 
breaks the trail for the other until his 
thighs, calves and back are ready ‘to 
reak. Then the position is reversed for 
a few minutes. When a snowshoe cabin 
is reached, the rangers gratefully flop 

own on bunks, too fatigued to move 
for . time, even to prepare the evening 
meal, 


When a crust is on the snow, the trav- 
elling is easier. But when it thaws snow 
sticks to the ski bottoms and stops are 
necessary frequently that black wax may 
be melted and applied to ski bottoms 
to prevent adherence of the snow. 


Rigors of Park 


———— 


Even those who are used to the rigors 
of snow-laden trails elsewhere find Yel- 
lowstone too much for them. And when 
soldiers guarded the park some of them 
collapsed on patrol. 

Heavy clothing is a burden, sapping 
the vitality, as every ounce seems like 


Coal Mine Amalgamation © 
Is Proposed in England 


A proposal for the amalgamation of 
all collieries in Lancashire, England, is 
under discussion, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Homer S. Fox, London, England. 


This proposal is stated to be still in 
a very preliminary stage, and it may be 
another month or more before anything 
definite can be stated as to the probable 
outcome of the negotiations, but the pro- 
posal is interesting as indicating the 
tendency toward further amalgamation 
in the British coal industry under the 
new Coal Mines Act. 


_ The idea of this proposed amalgama- 
tion is said to have originated in the re- 
quirements for a new marketing scheme 
under the new act. If the plan should 
be carried out it is understood that it 
would involve more than 150 collieries, 
capitalized at a total sum of $50,000,000. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


New York Life Awarded 
$2,400,000 Tax Refund 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced Oct. 1 that overassessments to- 
taling $2,394,615.47 had been determined 
under the claim of the New York Life 
Insurance Company on overpayments of 
its taxes, that $726,513.39 had been re- 
funded to the company. The remainder 
of the amount has been withheld in con- 
nection with proposed deficiencies for 
other years. 

Allowance of the overassessments was 
made on the basis of a decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the appeal of the National Life Insurance 
Company v. United States (277 U. S. 
508). That decision allowed deductions 
from gross income reported in the tax 
returns of 4 per cent of the mean of the 
reserve funds required by'law and held 
during the taxable years unabated by 
interest received exempt from taxation. 

Th overassessments were determined 
for three years: $901,491.35 for 1924, 
$827,389.91 for 1925, and $665,734.21 for 
1926. These sums included interest ac- 
crued during the period of the litigation 
and amounting to $68,334 which the Gov- 
ernment was obligated to pay on money 
illegally collected and held. 


“Aurmoru STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBiisHep WithouTr COMMENT 


Gain in Number 


Census Returns Show Increase 
Of 16 Per Cent in 
Decade 


4 


The number of farms in California 
increased slightly between 1925 and 1930, 
the Bureau of the Census announced Oct. 
1. Between 1920 and 1930 the increase 
was 18,785- farms, 16 per cent. The 
statement follows in full text: 


A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed; 
ot one person, either by his own labor 
alone or with the assistance of members 
of his household, or hired employes. When 
a landowner has one ov more tenants, 
renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by eachis considered a “‘farm.” 
Any tract of land of less than three 
acres used for agricultural purposes, 
which produced produtcs to the value of 
$250 in the preceding calendar year, is 
classed a “farm.” 

The Director of the Census has an- 
nounced the number of farms in Cali- 
fornia. The figures are preliminary and 
subject to correction, 

Apr. 1, 1930, 136,455; Jan. 


1, 1925, 
136,409; Jan. 1, 1920, 117,670. 


Increase 


1925-30, 46 or less than one-half of 1 
per cent; increase 1920-30, 18,785 or 16 
per cent. 


Canal for Central | 


Europe Considered 


Conference Will Be Held on 
Proposal to Connect Nerth 
_ And Black Seas 


A canal linking the North and Black 
seas is to be considered at a special con- 
ference of Central European countrigs, 
according to information from the ie. 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Prague, 

am E. Woods, made public Oct. 1 by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
= statement followss in full 
ext: 


Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, 
Austria and Rumania will send delegates 
to the conference and may he joined by 
representatives of other nations. Inas- 
much as the adequate development of an 
inland waterway transportation is one of 
the most important problems facing these 
countries it is expected that much in- 
terest will be shown in the preparation 
of an agreement for the construction 
of the canal. 

Several years ago an agreement was 
reached regarding the routes which such 
a water system should follow. One route 
would be formed by connecting the Rhine 
jand the Danube and the other by con- 
necting the Elbe with the Oder and the 
Danube. Either would have great sig- 
nificance for Czechoslovakia. 

It is understood that a special pro- 
posal is being prepared for the confer- 
ence which provides that the canal be 
30 meters wide and 1.8 meters deep to 
enable the navigation of boats of 1,000 
jtons. As Czechoslovak rivers do not have 
a sufficient quantity of water this would 
mean a serious problem for Czechoslo- 
vakia and the necessity of building a 
large number of basins for storing water 
for the canal. These basins, however, 
could be used to develop power. Con- 
sideration will also be given to the types 
of boats to be used but the question of; 
financing the canal will be dealt with 
at a later conference. 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Films Utilized in Distributing 
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Asks for Higher 
Broadcast Power 


Manager of Charlotte Plant. 
Asserts More Than “Two 
Million Additional Listen- 
ers Would Hear Program 


Nearly 2,000,000 additional listeners 
in North and South Carolina would be 
enabled to receive the programs of Sta- 
tion WBT, at Charlotte, if the power of 
that station were increased from its 
present 5,000 watt power to the xi- 
mum of 50,000 watts, the Federal dio 
Commission was told on Oct. 1 by E. J. 
Gluck, general manager of the station. 

Testifying in the high-power hearings 
involving stations of the third or south- 
ern radio zone, Mr. Gluck declared that 
the service area of the station would be 
increased to enable it to serve these ad- 
ditional listeners. WBT is one of six ap- 
plicant stations in the South seeking the 
maximum power. Under Commission 
regulations there are but two available ' 
channel assignments for such power. 


“We request the granting of our ap- 
plication for increased power,” Mr. Gluck 
continued, “‘so that we may not only 
adequately serve the listeners of a por- 
tion of North and South Carolina, but 
also that we may be able to bring this 
service to nearly 2,000,000 additional resi- 
dents of this territory who can not now 
dependably receive the signals’ of this ° 
pioneer station of the South or any other 
high-quality stations.” 

State Officials Testify 

More than a dozen officials of North 
and South Carolina, as well as experts 
and employes of the station itself, and 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which controls WBT, appeared on behalf 
of the station. Those who testified, or 
will testify, include Governor-elect I. C, 
Blackwood, of South Carolina, Lieuten- 
ant Governor-elect James Q. Sheppard, of 
South Carolina, Attorney General Dennis 
G. Brummitt, of North Carolina. * 

Horace L. Lohnes, counsel for Station 
KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla, at the conclu- 
sion of the presentation of the case of ° 
that station Oct. 1, proposed that the 
Commission amend its present order re- 
stricting to’ 20 the number of cleared 
channels wpon which 50,000-watt sta- 
tions may operate, that all cleared chan- 
nel stations may use this power. He de- * 
clared that the weight of the evidence 
at the hearings thus far support the 
contention that high power affords more 
effective service for listeners. + 


Motion Meets Objection 

Ben S. Fisher, Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the Commission, objected to the 
motion on the ground that such action 
should originate within the Commission, 
and that the presiding examiner, Ellis 
A. Yost, is not empowered to pass upon 
such motions. Mr, Yost, however, held 
that the proposal might be incorporated 
in the record for the Commission’s con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Lohnes’ motion followed testi- 
mony by Prof. C. M. Jansky Jr., consult- 
ing radio engineer, on behalf of KVOO. 
Prof. Jansky reiterated his previous tes- 
timony in the case of Station WHAM, in 
Rochester, N. Y., that there is no tech- © 
nical reason why all cleared channel 
stations should not use at least 50,000 ° 
watts, but on the other hand, that there 
is “every technical reason why they 
should.” 

Prof. Jansky said that the service area 
of KVOO would be increased more than 
threefold with the maximum power of 
50,000 watts. With its present power 
of 5,000 watts, the area receiving high 
grade dependable service is approxi- 
mately 1,460 square miles, he declared. 
“The area which would receive this grade 
of service on the basis of 50,000 watts 
power would be 5,040 square miles, that 
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10 pounds at the end of a day’s journey. is, approximately 3.4 times as great,” ¢ 


Warning Agent Sufficient 


A small amount of the warning agent,| There is a balance of about 130,000 visas 


acrolein, will indicate leakage of poison- 
ous methyl chloride from a multiple re- 
frigerating system, according to a re- 
port of investigation by H. H. Schrenk, 
F. A. Patty and W. P. Yant, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

One part of acrolein in 1,000,000 parts 
of air irritates the eyes and nose in 
five minutes or less, it was explained in 


the report, which has just been published. | Arabian peninsula 
With this amount considered a criterion | A™™en!2 


of the quantity necessary to give warn- 


ing, leakage from refrigerating units| Belgium ........ Risser sas sanneenecaedete 
would be readily detectable when the | Bhutan 


methyl chloride concentration in the air 
was .04 to .08 by volume. Experiments 
on animals have shown that a concen- 
tration of .05 to .10 per cent of methyl 
chloride does not cause apparent harm 
after several hours of exposurem 

The refrigerating plant studied was a 
practical installation in a two-story brick 
apartment house with a basement. 


The summary and conclusions in the | Finland 


report follow in full text: 
\Findings of Investigation 

The acrolein content of the low-pres- 
sure side (vapor phase) and high-pres- 
sure side (liquid phase) of a multiple 
refrigeration system charged with 
methy! chloride containing approximately 
0.9 per cent acrolein by volume, was de- 
termined with the following findings: 

1. The low-pressure side (39 analyses 
of return vapor from eight individual 
units in the system) was found to con- 
tain 0.14 to 0.36 per cent acrolein by 
volume with about 75 per cent of the 
results falling within the range of 0.17 
to 0.25 per cent. 

2, The high-pressure side (two analy- 
ses of liquid distributed to the units) 
was found to contain 0.17 and 0.22 per 
cent acrolein by volume. F 

8. In the majority of instances where 
the return vapor from a particular unit 
was analyzed at intervals after the com- 
pressor had stopped in its cycle of op- 
eration, the concentration was found to 
decrease slightly with increase in time 
after the compressor stopped. In effect, 
this is a decrease in concentration with 
increase in pressure in the low-pressure 
side. However, in two instances of nine 
the reverse was observed. 

4. Analysis of the vapor from a unit 
after the door was left open over night 
showed a decrease in concentration of 
acrolein. Four hours after the door was 
closed the concentration was equal to the 
average found for all units. 

5. Exposure to one part of acrolein 
vapor in a million parts of air produces 
marked irritation of the eyes and nose 
in five minutes or less. By using this as 
a criterion of the amount necessary to 


| _give warning, leakage from the units 
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would be readily detectable when the 
methy! chloride concentration in air was 


experiments have indicated that 0.05 to 
.10 per cent methyl chloride in air by 
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action was successfully blocked in the 
Senate, however, in a contest led by 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 

The statement by the Department fol- 
‘lows in full text: 


which began on July 1, when the na- 
tional origins clause went into effect, is 
153,714, according to the Department. 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ended June 30, | 


1930, total quota, 1929-30, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted since June 30, 
1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 


A 
Afghanistan 100 
Albania 
Andorra 


Australia 
Austria 


Bulgaria 

Cameroon (British) 

Cameroon (French) 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig, Free City of .......++--+e8- eae 
Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 
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France 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Greece ‘ 
Hungary .......- 
Iceland 

India 

Iraq 

Irish Free State 
4. ccvabeeas 
Japan ... 

Latvia 

Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 


3,201 
4,289 
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The rangers depend on continual mov- 
ing to keep them warm. 

Men are not the only creatures who 
find the park difficult to traverse in Win- 
ter. Animals are frequently caught in 
the drifts. Unable to extricate them- 
selves, they die, unless a ranger and his 
mate happen along to lend unappreci- 
ated aid. Yellowstone is not tht best of 
Winter habitats for elk, but if they go to 
lower regions they meet rifle bullets of 
hunters and ranchers. In the park they 
often bog down in the snow and lie down 
to die. When prodded and pulled from 
a drift they may soon stray into another. 

Moose are to be avoided, the rangers 
have found. They can force their way 
through snow at almost incredible speed 
and are quite willing to attack any man 
invading their realm. 

Predatory animals which prey on deer, 
elk, antelope and other animals which 
add so much to the pleasure of park. visi- 
tors have to be weeded out. No species 
indigenous to a park is ever extermi- 
nated, but those that prey too heavily on 
weaker animals are reduced in number, 
in an effort to maintain the balance of 
; nature. , 


Rules Defined for Exemption 
From New Canadian Duties 


Regulations have been prescribed by 
the Minister of National Revenue de- 
fining the conditions of exemption from 
the recently increased Canadian duties 
for goods ordered before the date of the 
duty changes, according to a telegram 
from American Commercial Attache 





Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

New Guinea 

Palestine 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania® es 
Russia, European and Asiatic ........ eee 
Samoa + 

San Marino 

Siam . 

South Africa, Union of 
South West Africa .........s++.. yc eeewes 
Spain : 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria and The Lebanon . 
Tanganyika 

Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 

Turkey 

Yap 

Yugoslavia 
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8,509 


845 
153,714 


8-31-30 


12,869 131,336 

Note: The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each 
quota. Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been ailotted to 
distant consulates, are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the 
month for which allotted. 

The figdres given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in 


lume does not cause apparent harm | some cases, especially in the quota for Great Brit#in and Northern Ireland, provisional 


ter an exposure of several hours. 


in character and are less than the total obtained at a later date, 
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Lynn W. Meekins, received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


To be admitted under the former rates, 
| the Canadian customers will require docu- 
mentary proof of bona fide purchase, by 
contract, of the goods, as follows: (1) 
Copy of original purchase order, at- 
tested to by affidavit of the importer: 
(2) acceptance thereof by the exporter 
priory to Sept. 16, 1930. No ‘purchase 
order will be accepted as bona fide which 
does not specify definite quantity or qual- 
ities, with definite price or prices, and 
provide for delivery in Canada on or 
before Nov. 30, 1930. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


\Germany Raises Duties 
On Wheat, Spelt and Flour 


A decree of Sept. 26, 1930, effective 
Sept. 28, 1930, increases the German im- 
port duty on wheat and spelt from 15 
to 18.50 reichsmarks per 100 kilos, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce from the Act- 
ing Commercial Attache at Berlin, Doug- 
las Miller. At the same time the duty 
on all kinds of flour was increased from 
31.50 to 38.50 reichsmarks per 100 kilos. 
In view of the increase of duty on wheat, 
the duty on common bakers’ wares is 
increased from 36 to 43 reichsmarks per 
1100 kilos. 


(Jssued by Department of Commerce.) 








Data About Women Workers 


Models, Maps, Charts 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Mary V. Robinson 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


HE activities of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in broadcasting its material 
do not stop with its published bul- 

letins. Since the material contained 
therein is largely of a scientific, tech- 
nical, and statistical nature, it is 


necessary to translate it into popular 
form with emphasis placed on the hu- 
man interest aspects in order to make 
an appedl to the general public. 

Such popularization of facts and 
data constitutes the special task of the 
division of public information in the 
Bureau. News releases on all bulle- 
tins and outstanding activities are 
constantly being sent out, usually to 
a mailing list of 2,900 editors’ and 
correspondents. Many special articles 
of both a popular and a technical na- 
ture are prepared and submitted to 
varied types of periodicals and or- 
ganizations, in most instances upon 
request and for a particular need. 
These articles are also kept on file 
and constitute a storehouse of valuable 
information which can be drawn on 
again and again in response to peti- 
tions for information on various topics 
related to wage-earning women, 

The preparation and circulation of 
popular exhibits, such as models, mo- 
tion pictures, maps, charts, posters, 
folders, form an important and steady 
feature in the Women’s Bureau pro- 
gram. These displays are lent free of 
charge, the borrower paying the trans- 
portation. Certain wall exhibits are 
sent free for permanent use. All ex- 

ibit material is used intensively and 
extensively by schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, churches, employers’ asso- 
ciations, and labor, industrial and wo- 
men’s organizations everywhere in the 
United States and also in a number 
of forei countries. 

Participation in national and inter- 
national expositions is another way 
in which the Bureau aims to educate 
the public in regard to important facts 
about women workers, 

* oe ~ 


yp the little over 11 years of its 
existence the Bureau has published 
80 odd reports on a variety of sub- 


and Posters Are Also Employed 
By Federal Bureau 


The present series deals with 


jects all related to wage-earning wo- 
men. It has made surveys of women 
in industry in 20 States, investigating 
subjects of hours, wages, and working 
conditions, as well as a number of in- 
tensive studies of special industries 
employing large numbers of women, 
such as candy manufacturing, fruit 
growing, canning, textile mills, five- 
and-ten-cent stores, and laundries. 

Other types of occupation which | 
have opened up as new fields of em- 
ployment for women have also to 
some extent come under the analytical 
consideration of the Bureau, and are 
treated im such reports as ‘*Women 
Street Car Conductors and Ticket 
Agents,” and “Effects of Labor Iegis- 
lation on Employment Opportunities 
of Women.” 

A great many bulletins have been 
igsued as the result of extensive in- 
vestigation, all from the viewpoint of 
women, of such important subjects 
as occupational distribution, employ- 
ment opportunities and trends, family 
status and economic responsibilities of 
breadwinning women, lost time, labor 
turnover, labor legislation, health 
problems, industrial accidents and 
poisons, night work, and standards of 
employment. Special classes of women 
workers—as negro, foreign-born, and 
married women, whose problems have 
certain peculiar aspects—have been 
the subject of other publications. 

It can, readily be seen what value 
inheres in these studies so dispassion- 
ately and scientifically made. ‘The re- 
sults to the employer who analyzes 
their contents and profits by their sug- 
gestions spell improved production, 
better plants, more contented work 

\ force, and increased profits. To the 
working woman such specialized in- 
vestigations mean more definite con- 
sideratien of needs and recognition of 
ability, with consequent rewards in 
the way of greater opportunity and 
advancement. 

To society these efforts to safe- 
guard the interests of women workers 
promise better adjustment between 
capital and labor and guarantee to the 
race a richer heritage of health, hap- 
piness, and efficiency. 
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In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 


-Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 


8, Mary V. Robinson, Director, Division 


of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the 
efforts of the Bureau to advance women’s opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment as well as other phases of the Bureau's work. 
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he said. 

The estimated population of the area 
now reeciving high quality service is 
223,600, Prof. Jansky stated, and that of 
the area which would receive this grade 
of service on the basis of 50,000 watts 
would be 456,710. 


Output of Matches 
Declines in Sweden 


Value of United States Produc- 
tion Also Decreases 


Higher import duttes in the United 
States and other countries have operated 
to reduce match production in Sweden, 
according to information from the con- 
sul at Gotheborg, made on public on Oct, 
1 by the Department of Commerce, 

On the same day the Bureau of the 
Census stated that the 1929 production 
of matches in the United States was 21.6 | 
per cent less in value than the produc- 
tion two years previously. 

The statement by the Bureau of the 
Census follows in full text: 

“The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the data collected in the Census 
of’ Manufacturers taken in 1930, the 
total value of matches shipped or de- 
livered by manufacturers in 1929 
amounted to $19,490,000, a decrease of 
21.6 per cent as compared with $24,845,- 
404 reported for 1927, the last preced- 


ling census year.’ The total for 1929 is 
2,862,000, 


made up as follows: Cases, 
valued at $8,507,000; gross boxes, 14,-”: 
288,000, valued at $7,572,000; books, 2,- 
128,000,000 valued at $3,411,000.” 

The statement by the Department of 
Commerce, relating to curtailed produc- 
tion in Sweden, follows in full text: 

The five-day week started in all fac- 
tories of the Swedish match trust in the 
Goteborg district last Spring was found 
inadequate in curtailing production suffi- , 
ciently, the report stated. 

During the last few months, a num- 


.jber of workers have been employed in 


delivering large quantities of matches in 
anticipation of increases in tariff rates 
in various countries, It is stated by the 
manager of the Vanersborg factory that 
increases in import duties in America, 
Egypt. Turkey, India and other countries 
have diminished the possibilities of sales 
of matches frm Sweden. 

While the total exports of matches 
from Sweden during the first half of 
1980 were larger than in 1929, exports 
to continental United States fell off con- 
siderably, from $1,657,900 in 1929 to 
$370,850 during the corresponding pe- 
riod this year. In July and Augu.t the. 
decrease has been still more marked;. 
only $£.230 worth of matches were ship. 
ped to the United States during July, 
1930, as against $226,900 in July, 1929,’ 
During the current month, $38,782 worth: 
of matches have been declared for exe 
port. The total for August last year} 
was $1477900, 


mm’ 
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In Farm Prices 


Believed Near 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Declines Continued 
In September, But Effect 
Of Drought Is Forecast 


While farm prices generally have failed 
to show much response to the drought 
shortage, greater confidence is expressed 
from commercial sources that the turn is 
near in the long price decline and indus- 
trial slowing down, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, reported in a “Glance at the 
Markets” for September, just made 
public. This review of business condi- 
tions as related to agriculture follows 
in full text: 

The end of September found conditions 
much as at the first. Prices generally 
have failed to show much response to 
drought shortage. Grain, feeds, cotton, 





livestock, and some vegetables continued 
the month’s decline to lower levels. Eggs, 
poultry, butter, and cheese hold near the 
mid-month values. Among the few prod- 
iy advancing during September were 


otatoes, up 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
aressed fowls 2 to 3 cents per pound, 
hides 1 cent per pound and calfskins 10 
cents each. Business conditions show 
little change but from commercial 
sources greater confidence is expressed 
that the turn is near in the long price 
decline and the slowing down of the 
great industries. 

Wheat Lowest Since 1907 

Grain prices continued their down- 
ward trend to about the end of the month, 
and wheat futures, late in September, 
reached their lowest point since 1907. 
The market was influenced by continued 
heavy offerings from surplus areas and 
only a moderate import inquiry from 
deficit countries. Liberal offerings of 
Canadian and Russian wheat on_ Euro- 
pean markets have been much in evi- 
dence. Rye markets largely followed 
wheat. Corn markets were also influ- 
enced by the weakness in wheat. The 
crop is now out of frost danger in many 
sections. The oats market was subjected 
to considerable pressure, but demand for 
cash oats continued fair to good. Do-! 
mestic and foreign barley markets were | 
dull,.with prices moving downward. 

Commercial feedstuff markets imi | 
tinued weak influenced by the general 
slackening in demand for the moderately 
heavy offerings. Heavier feeding of | 
st@w, and closer feeding of fodder, and 
other roughages will likely occur to sup- 
plement the shortage of hay and pas- | 
tures. In the case of feed grains, some | 
adjustment may be made by marketing 
hogs at lighter weights, by feeding fewer 
cattle for market and these for shorter! 
periods, by the greater use of wheat as 
feed, and by reducing the grain ration 
for stock animals of all kinds. Reports 
indicate fairly keavy utilization of cot- 
tonseed meal in homemade mixtures of 
ground wheat and other roughages. Lib- 
eral offerings of tankage were meeting 
a very slow demand. Alfalfa meal prices | 
were unchanged to slightly lower with 
slow demand, | 

Hay markets were somewhat irregular | 
with offerings light and demand moder- 
ate at most points. Clover, alfalfa and 
prairie hay apparently were shown some | 

reference over timtothy at several of the 
eading markets. Alfalfa markets were 
somewhat irregular with advances of 50 
cents to $2 per ton on the better grades 

t several leading markets, while un-| 
Oi teea prices were reported at others. | 
Pastures continued to improve through-| 
out most of the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains except locally in the 
Southwest and some trans-Mississipp1 
Valley States. 

Further price weakness in late Sep- 
tember brought the price of cotton well 
below the 10-cent line and 8 and 9 

é$ dents under values of a year ago. On 
Sept. 27 prices were about 2% cents 
per pound lower than the high point 


70 to 78 cents, scoured basis. The -bet- 
ter class of New Mexico and Colorado 
wools sold for 67 and 69 cents, scoured 
basis, while the shorter staple offerings 
of these lines were moved at 65 cents. 
Occasional lots of the lower grades of 
tetritory wools were moved at 47 to 52 
cents, scoured basis, for low one-quarter 
blood 46’s, and at 42 to 45 cents, scoured 
basis, for common and braid wools. 
The most notable occurrence in the egg | 
market for September was the develop- 
ment of a slight weakness during the 
second week of the month that became 
somewhat marked as the month pro 
gressed. Attention in the poultry maf- 
ket in September was centered mainly 
on fresh killed stock rather than frozen. 
The lighter supply of broilers in recent 
weeks has caused some improvement in 
prices. 
Butter markets continued weak to the) 
end of September but net changes were 
small throughout the month, At Chi- 





cago there was a surplus of centralized 
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cars of all grades. 1m spite of the large 
decrease in arrivals, the September stor- 
age withdrawals were not much larger 
than during September, 1929. This would 
indicate that outlets for butter are con- 
siderably less at present than a year 
ago. 

Country cheese markets show little 
change for the week or month Many 
dealers believe that the market will ad- 
just itself if quotations can' be held 
steady for the next several weeks. 

Potato prices near the end of Septem- 
ber held about steady at eastern and 
north central shipping points and were 
slightly higher than the week before in 
the West. Chicago carlot market was 
higher on Minnesota and Wisconsin ar- 
rivals. Shipments increased slightly 
from the north central area, 

Onion markets are weak in the impor- 
tant shipping districts, Michigan prices 
declined to 80 to 90 cents per 100 pounds, 
Cabbage prices were lower nearly every- 
where, Wisconsin shippers received $9.50 
to $10 per ton on domestic type. Total 
cabbage shipments increased sharply. 
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Nineteen American Delegations 
Will Attend Road Congress 


Latin Republics Show Keen Interest in Approaching Inter-| 


national Discussion of Highway Planning and Con- 
struction at Convention in Washington 


Highway construction activity in 
North, South and Central America will be 
well repesented in the Sixth International 
Road Congress, which is to open at 


Unusually keen interest is being shown 
throughout the Americas in the Sixth 
International Road Congress, according 


Washington on Oct. 6, according to a/|to an announcement by the American 


statement on Oct. 1 by the American 
Organizing Cogn mission. 

Delegates have been named by 19 coun- 
tries ofthis Jhemisphere, by 43 other 
countries, and by the League of Nations, 
it was, stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 


‘ ‘ 


| 


Organizing Commission, which is’ mak- 
ing arangements for the gathering in 
Washington, Oct. 6-11. Virtually all the 
countries of North, Central and South 
America will have delegations on hand 
when the congress convenes, and added 
to these will be several official delega- 
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tions from the islands off the mainlan 
of the Western Nemisphere. 

In recent years Latin American nations 

ave become increasingly conscious of | 
the need of highway development and this 
consciousness is reflected in undertaking | 
such as the Cuban Central Highway, ex- 
tending the full length of the island; the 
Rio-Sao Paulo Highway in Brazil, the ex- 
tensive improvements on the road run- 
ning north through Chile, the Laredo- 
Mexico City Highway, as well as many 
other national and local developments 
that are in evidence everywhere. It is 
only natural, therefore, that, having held 
two Pan American conferences on Htgh- 
ways, with a third scheduled for Chile in 
1932, a lively interest should be displayed 
in the world congress which is scheduled 
for Washington. 

A total of 45 official delegates accred- 
ited by 19 governments or their subdivi- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere and not 
including the United States, the Ameri- 
can Organizing Commission has been in- 
formed, will participate in the session. 
In addition to these, at least one country, 
Paraguay, which is not sending an official | 
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delegate, will be represented vy an indi- 7 
vidual who is’ attending the congress in @ 


private capacity. He is Sergio Bobrov- 
sky, a civil and consulting engineer of 
Asuncion. Many other individuals hav- 
ine membership in the Permanent Inter- 
national Association of Road Congresses, 
under the auspices of which the congress 
is being held, will also be present from 
Canada and from Latin America as pri- 
vate individuals. 

Following are the countries from which 
official representatives are coming and the 
number of delegates: Dominion of Can- 
ada, one, and one each from the Province 


of Quebec ‘and the Province of Nova’ 


Scotia; Argentina, two; Bermuda, two; 
Bolivia, three; Brazil, three, not includ- 
ing a special delegate representing the 
State of Rio Grande do Norte; Chile, 
four; Colombia, two; Cuba, five; Ecuador, 
one; Costa Rica, one; Guatemala, four; 
Honduras, one; Jamaica; two; Mexico, 
three; Nicaragua, one; Panama, one}. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


‘The Seriousness of Guarding 





reached so far this season. Recent 
weather in the western-cotton belt was 
practically rainless with conditions ideal 
for picking and ginning. In the south- 
eastern belt, frequent rains were unfa- 
vorable for the crop. Domestic and for- 
eign demand was fair to good with most 
inquiries directed to cottons in the bet- 
ter white grades ranging from 7% to 
1 1/32 inches. 

Some reports indicated good inquiry 


for low grade cottons of better char-! 


acter. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, there were 25,900,000 cotton spin- 
ning spindles operated during the month 
of August, compared with 30.1 in Au- 
gust last year. The Association of Cot- 
ton Texile Merchants of New York on 
Sept. 25 said that their analysis of these 
figures on the cotton spinning activity 
for August shows unmistakably that the 


cotton textile business is making rapid | 
in bridging the gap between| 


progress 
supply and demand. 
Cattle Demand Drops 

While light receipts permitted price 
gains on most slaughter classes of cat- 
tle during the last full week of Septem- 
ber, the market on other species crashed 
downward under expanding supplies and 
a rather formidable set of depressing 
influences, these being a very sluggish 
dressed beef trade, a set of Jewish holi- 

ays, with their consequent curtailment 
n shipper demand and a general dispo- 
sition on the part of buyers to take as 
much advantage as possible of all de- 
ressing conditions. 
f Powever, the bad break the week ear- 

er had warned the country to load cattle 
lightly, and supplies fell in keeping with 
trade requirements. In fact, supply was 
somewhat more narrow than demand for 
most: slaughter classes. There was no 
lack of evidence, however, that the trade 
was on a forced basis, and that prices 
could only be retained by the continua- 
tion of moderate marketings. The bulk 
of the range grass steers in slaughter 
flesh sold at $7 to $8.25 and bulk of the 
stocker and feeder contingent at $6.50 
to $8.50 at Chicago. 

The late September hog decline came 
partially as a readjustment of values to 
correspond with the recent price losses 
in the fresh pork trade, as well as in 
the provision market, and partially as a 
result of high temperatures and a sea- 
sonally expanding movement of Spring 
crop hog's. 

The extreme top on fat lambs at Chi- 
cago was reduced during the final week 
of September to a top of $8, lowest 
withirtt a 16-year period. The market- 
ward movement of range lambs was the 
largest of the season, with Montana, 
Utah, Washington and Colorado .con- 
tributing freely, and some liquidation 
traceable to dry weather being indicated 
by the numbers and condition of Montana 
offerings. The feeder lamb market de- 
clined 25 to 406 cents, with the bulk of 
the more desirable kinds cashing at 

6.10 to $7. 

A fairly large volume of the finer 
perades of western-grown wools was 
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the delicate 
nose and throat 
membranes” 


Says 


BRIG. GEN. 


\WALTER C. MONTGOMERY 


Graduate of Columbia University, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Instructor and Assistant Professor 
Department of Nose and Throat, Cornell Medical 
School, Cornell University, for 28 years. Sanitary 
Inspector, with rank of Colonel, and later Divisional 
Surgeon in the 27th Division in the World War in 
France. Awarded Distinguished Service Medal (U. S.) 
and Croix de Guerre with Palms (Belgium) and other 
medals for war service in France. 


“The greatest triumphs of medicine will be 
in the direction of public education on the 
importance of preventivemeasures. And in 
this connection I cannot lay enough em- 
phasis on the seriousness of guarding the 
delicate nose and throat membranes and 
accessory sinuses. Your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY 
STRIKE tobaccos, I regard as a laudable 
effort on your part to give the great army 
of American smokers the benefit of recent 
scientific conclusions.” 


LUCKY STRIKE the finest cigarette you ever smoked,made of 
the finest tobaccos=the Cream of the Crop — THEN = “IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyoneknows thatheat purifiesand soTOASTING 


removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES 
to be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows= 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N.B.C. networks 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co,, Mfrs. 


against irritationagainst cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 
The American Tobacco Company has invited Brig. Gen. 


Walter C. Montgomery to review the reports of the distinguished 


men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting 


Process. The statement of Brig. Gen. Montgomery appears on 
this page. 
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_ Drivers,” Crossing 
Employers’ 


Approximately 25 of the cases now on 
docket of the Supreme Court of the 





a States, as it awaits its first meet- 
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of the 1930 term on Oct. 6, deal with 

to recover damages for personal 

. All but six of these cases ask 

‘or an interpretation of rights under the 
1 Employers’ Liability Act. 

The balance of the issues raised involve 

and duties of “back seat 


the rights 
drivers”, the right to rely upon the ab-| 


sence of a customary watchman at a 
grade crossing, a railroad’s liability to 


@ passenger traveling on 4 pass, an in- 
jury sustained by a person falling down 


Await Judgment of Supreme Court 


Nor tested Issues Involve Right of ‘Back Seat 
Accidents and Federal 





Liability Act 


According to the petition, the plaintiff 
recovered a judgment of $17,500 in the 
trial court. The Circuit Court of Ap- 

eals for the Tenth Circuit, however, 
‘ound that upon the plaintiff’s own evi- 
dence he was guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence and reversed the judgment, re- 
manding the case for a new trial. The 
Woolworth Company then filed motion 
to modify this order by striking out the 
provision for a new trial and having in- 
serted therein directions for judgment 
in its favor. , p 
peals denied this motion, and review 1S 





The Circuit Court of Ap-! 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Attorneys—Discipline—General practice of law by bank’s employe for benefit of 


bank— 
An attorney who engaged in the general practice of law while working for a 
bank pe a aaary basis and who paid over to the bank the fees earned by him 


was guilty of misconduct in that he participated in the practice of law by a 
banking corporation in violation of the Minnesota statutes, and was censured 
by the Supreme Court of such State in discipline proceedings. 


In re Otterness, Atty. at Law, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27620, Sept. 26, 19380. 





Attorneys—Practice of law by corporations—Receipt of fees earned by salaried 


employe engaged in general practice— 


Under statutes of Minnesota prohibiting corporations from practicing law, a 
bank may not receive as income the fees earned by a salaried employe who, 
while working for the bank, engaged in the general practice of law. 


In re Otterness, Atty. at Law, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27620, Sept. 26, 1930. 





Attorneys—Practice of law by corporations—Probate proceedings— 

The conduct of proceedings in the matter- of estates and guardianships in 
probate courts constitutes the practice of law within the meaning of Minnesota 
statutes prohibiting a corporation from engaging in the practice of law. 

In re Otterness, Atty. at Law, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27620, Sept. 26, 1930. 





i 
Banks—Insolvency—Transfers—Securities for previously incurred obligation— 
Where a bank deposited with other banks, as security for loans by such other 


sought of its action. . . 
| In the brief in support of the petition, 
\it is claimed that the Circuit Court errea 
lin holding that the, majority opinion_in 
Slocum v. New York Life Insurance Co., 
228 U. S. 364, was controlling in the 
case. If it is applicable, the petitioner 
contends, it is submitted that the dis- 
The two cases involving the duty of senting opinion written by the present 
a@ so-called “back seat driver” to warn/Chief Justice Hughes and concurred in 
the operator of an automobile of im-|by Mr. Justice Holmes, and by two other 
pending danger are Spokane, Portland /|justices who have since died, indicates 
and Seattle Railway Co. v. Cole, No.|sufficient doubt as to the correctness of 
171, and United States Can Company v.'that decision to justify a reconsideration 
Ryan, No. 135. Both aré before the court|by the court. ee 
upon petitions for writs of certiorari! The balance of the personal injury 
neither of which has been submitted. | cases before the court, except those aris- 
In the first case, the suit, according|ing under the admiralty laws which were 
to the petition, was instituted to recover |reviewed in an article published in the 
damages for personal injuries received |issue of Sept. 29, call for a construction 
at a railroad crossing. The plaintiff was | of the Federal Employers’ Liabiiity Act. 
not the driver of the car but was seated! Railroad Accidents 


at his right and failed to observe the a 
i aching from her side Come Up for Review 
— | The sane limitations within which 


of the car. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the'a suit might be brought under the act 
is at issue in the case of Flynn v. New 


Ninth Circuit, it is noted, took the view ; y 
that, conceding the failure to see the ap- ene Haven and Hartford Railroac 
0., No. 225, 


proaching railway car was contributory ie 
negligence as a matter of law on the! Should the court grant the petition for 
of the driver, a different rule was|a writ of certiorari in this case, it will 
applicable to the passenger seated with | be asked to determine whether, under 
him. Whether or not she was guilty /thgFederal Employers’ Liability Act, in 
of contributory negligence in failing to | an action for a wrongful death occurring 
observe the railway car until the moment; more than two years after the accident 
ef the collision was held to a be a ques-! from which it is alleged to have resulted, 
tion of fact for the jury. |any right of action ever accrued to the 
It is the contention of the petitioner | plaintiff, the decedent’s executor, where 
that there is a duty applicable alike to| the decedent had never brought suit on 
driver and passenger to safeguard him-| such ,accident; whether the termination 
self and the other occupants of the ve-|of the decedent’s cause of action by the 
hicle against danger, at least where the;lapse of more than two’ years between 
passenger had an equal if not better op-| the date of the accident and the date of 
portunity to observe the risk. the death, prevented any action for his 
Substantially, the facts in the United death arising in favor of his dependents. 
States Can Company case are identicdl|, The application of the doctrine of res 
with the exception that the collision was/ipsa loquitur to injuries sustained 
between an automobilé and the peti-| through an accident allegedly caused 


an elevator shaft, and an injury suf- 
fered thyough the alleged failure to com- 
ply with the Safety Appliance Act. 


‘Duty of Back Seat Driver’ 
Involved in Two Actions 








tioner’s truck. In that petition, it is 
contended that the holding of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 


to the effect that the passenger was per- | 


mitted the option of warning the driver 
or obeying the “rule of silence” is in 


either by a broken air line on a train’s | 
brakes or by the negligent operation of ; 
those brakes by the engineer in charge is | 
contested in the petition for a writ of cer- 
jtiorari in the case of Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Co. v. Smith, No. 257. 
The petition has not been submitted to 


banks, bonds which had been deposited with it for safekeeping by a depositor, 


| and, three years after the sale of the bonds by the pledgee banks, executed 
; notes secured by mortgages to the depositor and assignd to him a mortgage 


| note held by it, to indemnify him, the mortgages and the assignment were not 
| executed for a present fair consideration, but were given to secure an obligation 
| that had arisen when the bonds were abstracted or When they were sold by 
the pledgee. banks three or four years prior thereto; and where the bank‘ was 
| insolvent when it executed such mortgages and assignment, the mortgags and 
| assignment were void as to the bank’s general creditors so that the depositor’s 
| status, on the distribution of assets by the bank’s receiver, was that of a gen- 
| eral creditor, even though he did not know that the bank was insolvent when 


| he received the securities. 


| Bradley, State Bank Examiner, etc., v. Guess et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12978, 


; Sept. 15, 1930. 


| 





| Evidence+Handwriting—Dispute as to genuineness—Writings submitted for 
| ecomparison—Determination of admissibility— 

In an actionjinvolving the genuineness of the defendant’s signature on a note, 

in which the defendant denied having written the handwriting offered in evi- 





writing of the defendant. 


dence by the plaintiff for comparison, under a provision of the Federal Code 
| authorizing the use of “any admitted or proved handwriting” as a basis for 
comparison, -it was the duty of the court to determine, preliminary to the 
submission of such handwriting to the jury, whether it was in fact the hand- 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. v. Allen; C. C. A. 4, No. 3028, Sept. 19, 1930., 








Evidence—Handwriting—Dispute as to genuineness—Writings submitted for 
comparison—Handwriting written during trial at direction of court— 


Where the court, during the trial of an action involving the genuineness of 


the defendant’s signature on a note, directed the defendant to write her name, in 


not apply. 





municipalities— 





the presence of the court and counsel, rapidly a number of times with a number 
| of different pen points and then in her usual, regular and undisturbed way of 
| writing, the signatures so-written were admissible in evidence for the purpose 
| of comparison, since, under the circumstances, the rule that a witness may 
not prepare specimens of his handwriting to corroborate his own testimony did 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. v. Allen; C. C. A. 4, No. 3028, Sept. 19, 1930. 





| Motor vehicles—Operation—Offenses—Statutory provisions—Use of cars painted 
distinctive color by officers patrolling .highways—Application to officers of 


The California Vehiclé’ Act, in so far as it requires the automobiles used by 


|! officers patrolling the highways to be painted a distinctive color to be desig- 


nated by the division of motor vehicles, and makes an officer who ysed a car 
| not so painted incompetent as a witness in a criminal prosecution,’ does not 
| apply to police officers of municipalities. 


Mitchell v. Superior Court of County of Sacramento, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., 


No. Sac. 4429, Sept. 11, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


ee Smee with former opinions of | the court, 
eer . In the case of Atlantic Coast Line 
Decision Sought in Railroad Co. v. Covington, No. 266, the 


. . 2 } i ; ’ d t 
Railroad Crossing Accident _| 1Westion of the railroad company’s duty 
The question vabeitted to the court '° Its employe with regard to equipment 


Z ; . furnished him is at issue. 
in the case of Erie Railroad Co. v. Stew- ; st 
art, No. 284, is whether one-who drives | According to the petition, the accident 
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Court Finds Hearsay Evidence 
Insufficient to Nullify Claim 


Statements of Relatives of Insured Are Held, to Be Inad- 
missible Where They Are Not Authorized 
Under Terms of Policy 








State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


SarRaH F. LAury tion as to health, no relative or othe 
person was called by defendant to prove 
any previous epileptic or epileptiform at- 
tacks, unless the swimming pool incident 
was such as one. If a brother of the 
insured accompanied by Dr. Arnold when 
Dr, Pearsall’s statement was procured, 
S.| defendant did not call him as a witness 


paecn’ Sessa & DAHLE, for re Sie a oe be eee ae 
spondent; Won. J. ARCHER, JoHW G. apumee: a 


Soenitens? and Norman L. Baxes, for! “py, :nti¢ did call Dr. Arnold in rebuttal, 
Opinion on Rehearing and that gave defendant full opportunity 

July 18, 1930 to bring before the jury the discussion of 

| Hour, J.—A reargument was granted |the case between the two doctors, and 
ae the introduction in evidence of a written 


v. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Minnesota Supreme. Court. 

No. 27779. Q 
Appeal from St. Louis County. On re- 
earing. (Original opinion V U. 


AvTHorRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Beinc 
PustisHeD Without CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


}upo ntwo questions: “(a) Did the court 
|errer when charging that the jury should 
| not consider the recitals in the proof of 
jdeath from the attending physician of 
what others had related to him as evi- 
dence of thef acts told? (b) Did the court 
err in excluding statements made by 
relatives of the insured, other than plain- 
tiff, to the attending physician when re- 
questing them to furnish proof of death 
regarding symptoms of epileysy mani- 
fested by the insured previous tw the is- 
suanceof the policy?” 


Defendant Claims Insured 


Misrepresented Health 


The answers\ depend upon the situ® 
tion of the case when the‘trial court was 
called to act. Defendant admitted the 
issuance of the policy, the death, and re- 
ceipt of due proofs of death, but denied 
liability upon the alleged ground of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made 
the insured in his application for the 
policy. 

This placed the burden of proof upon 
defendant; and it undertook to prove 
that th einsured had epilepsy when the 
policy issued, and died from suffocation 
during an epileptic attack by first call- 
ing plaintiff for cross-examination so as 
to lay a foundation for the introduction 
of the proofs of death, wherein Were 
hearsay recitals that the insured had 
previously suffered, from epileptic at- 
tacks. 

Her testimony disclosed that while she, 
as beneficiary, had sgined the proofs of 
death, she had not asked Dr. Pearsall, as 
attending physician, to make the state- 
ment which was a part thereof; had 
authorized no one to relate anything to 
the doctor concerning the health of the 
insured, or the cause of death; had never 
seen the statement, and knew nothing of 


opinion of Dr. Arnold about that time 
given to Dr. Pearsall wherein, among 
other causes of death, Dr. Arnold stated 
it might be due to an epileptiform seiz- 
ure, or Jacksonian epilepsy, but which 
was eliminated as a eause of death by 
the disclosure of the autopsy performed 
several months thereafter. 

The cirfumstances herein above re- 
ferred to indicate rather clearly, it seems 
to us, that on no theory should the hear- 
say recitals be considered by the jury as 
admissions by plaintiff that the insured 
had had previous attacks of epilepsy, nor 


should such recitals be taken as prima} 


facie proof\ that he had suffered such 
attacks. 


Cases Cited by Appellant 
Held Not to Oppose Decision 


As we read the new cases, cited by 


they are not opposed to the result we 
reach. Where a statute makes a coroner’s 
certificate prima facie evidence of certain 
facts it is properly receivable. Bromberg 
v. North Am. Life Ins. Co., 192 Mich., 
143. In that case, it is true, the certifi- 
cate was not obtained by the beneficiary, 
but by his son, who sent it to the insurer 
as part of the proofs of death. 
Apparently the answer there did -not 
admit due proofs of death, for the opin- 
ion says: “It (coroner’s certificate), was 
a part of the proofs of death forwarded 


to the defendant in pursuance of the} 


terms of the contract, and the benefi- 
ciary relied. upon it to satisfy a condition 
precedent to bringing suit.” It is also to 
be noted that the certificate did not con- 
tain hearsay recitals. The deputy coro- 
ner cilled to view the insured certified 
the cause of death “was a gunshot wound 
in the head, self-inflicted while tempo- 


its contents. She further testified that 7 insane.” , 
to her knowledge the insured never ex- enson v. Continental Life Ins, Co., 28 
hibited any symptoms of epilepsy; that 


he always had been at home, and slept} 7! S . 
with either a younger or older brother. oD 16 — Ly sat Stree ad we 


Thereupon the proofs of death were| tiff, even though newspaper clippings ac- 


was by statute prima facie evidence. 


Fed. (2d) 545), is also where a certificate | 


offered b ydefendant as admissions by ‘ . 

plaintiff of the facts therein contained. companying the proof of death were con- 
Plaintiff’s attorney objected to these two 
recitals in Dr. Pearsall’s statement with 
respect to the death of the insured: “Is 
{said to have had epileptic attacks pre- 
| viously,” and “Yes, relatives said that he 
had epileptic attacks previously,” for the 


sidered admissible. 

In Cotton States Life Ins. Co. v. 
Crozier, 216 Ala. 537; National Life & 
Accident Ins. Ca. v. Puckett, 217 Ala. 
110, the statements of the attending phy- 
siclans were upon their own knowledge 
and did not 


upon a railroad track, relying upon not 
having heard the train or any signal 
and upon the absence of a watchman, 
and not taking any further precautions, 
is guilty of contributory negligence as} 
a matter of law precluding recovery. The 
petition for a writ of certiorari awaits! 
the court’s action. / 

According to the petition the defend-| 
ant railroad company maintained a 
watchman at the particular crossing ‘in-| 
volved, but he was not out on the cross- 
ing until just before the collision. The 
plaintiff, it is stated, testified that, as 
his truck approached the crossing, he 
looked to the right, but not the left 
from which direction the train gwas ap-: 


; occurred on a bridge over which the re-! 


spondent was traveling on a velocipede | 
furnished by the company. ‘The _peti- 
tioner claims that the evidence failed to | 
show negligence on its part proximately 
causing the injury or a breach of duty 
owed by it to the respondent. On the, 
contrary, it is claimed that the evidence | 
showed that the injuries sustained by the | 
respondent were brought about by his | 
own negligence in failing to stop the 
velocipede in time to avert the injury. 


| 
Defective Tracks Alleged | 


In Two Damage Suits 

Lack of sufficient evidence to support 
the plaintiff’s case is alleged in the peti- 
tion of the Florida East Coast Railway 










Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Life insurance—Actions on_policies—Evidence—Hearsay statements 
in proof of death—Statements to attending physician— 


In an action on a life policy in which the insurance company sought to avoid 


liability because of misrepresentations as to health in application for 
statements in proof of death as to what the physician had been told by relatives 
of the insured were not admissible in evidence, where the beneficiary had not 
authorized the statements and had had no knowledge thereof, and where the 
policy had not provided for the admission in evidence of such hearsay recitals; 
evidence as to statements to attending physician when requesting him to furnish 
proof of death was not admissible—Laury v. Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2360, Oct. 2, 1930. 








li¢y, | 


a contain hearsay recitals. 
Dickey v. Supreme Tribe Ben Hur, 218 
Mo. App. 281, is where the beneficiary 
stated in the proof of death that the in- 
sured committed suicide, and so far as 


reason that they were.hearsay and not 
evidenceof the fact that he had had them. 


| Hearsay Recitals Are 
Disallowed as Proof 


The court received the proofs of \death, | spondent. 
including the hearsay recitals of the doc- Opini on Is Given‘on 


tor, but remarked: “I do not thing it is . 
admissible for all purposes. There are Second Question Reargued 
Rudolph v. John Hancock Mut. Life 


statements in there clearly not — me 

(Dr. Pearsall’s) knowledge. © not|Ins. Co, 251 N. Y. 208 

j think they ought to be received as proof hearsay recitals and heen ag = 

of the facts.” Defendant's attorney nit ficiary there had heard the certificate 

sponded: “Well, that will presnt itself | +244 and had presented it as part of the 
proofs of death. 


possibly a little later, and I think we 
Leonard v. John Hancock Mut. Life 


would like to call the court’s attention to 


that decision goes it’ favors this re-| 


proaching. He stated that he was fa- 
miliar with the crossing. The trial court, 
which was upheld by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, charged 
the jury that the failure of the watch- 
man to be at his appointed post, main- 
tained at the crossing for the purpose 
of warning, was negligence as a matter 
of law. 


Co. in its case against Mary C. Clark, 
No. 359. The petition, which awaits 
jecourt action, points out that the rail- 
jroad was charged with negligence in (1) 
permitting to be used in a curve on 
its line an overworn rail causing the 
|locomotive operated by the deceased to 
|become derailed and (2) using a rail so 
ele : jinsecurely fastened to the roadbed that 
The liability-releasing provisions of a!under the weight and force of the loco- 
railroad pass are in controversy in the; motive it overturned. 
case of Bowman v. Pennsylvania Rail-| The only point urged to secure a re- 
road Co., No. 201, which the court will) view of the case of Louisville & Nash- 
be asked to decide if it grants the pend-|ville Railroad Co. v. Jolly, No. 189, as 





™. Court of Minnesota. 


a 


ing petition for a writ of certiorari. 
Claimant Asks Judgment 
Under Safety Appliance Act 


The trial court of Pennsylvania held, 
in accord with the petitioner’s~present 
contentions, that the liability-releasing 
clauses of a pass used in interstate 
journey are of no force and effect if 
there is present willful or wanton negli- 
gence on the part of the carrier. 

The collision upon which the suit is 


based, it is explained in the petition, was| 


a rear end collision allegedly caused by 
a disregard of automatic block signals. 
The petitioner claims that wanton negli- 
gence exists when a locomotive engineer 
passes caution and stop signals, thereby 
disregarding established railroad rules 
which exist for operative safety. 

The Federal Safety Appliance Act, is 
claimed, in the case of Kaminski v. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co., No. 385, to be applicable to a 
situation where an injury was sustained 
as a result of a switchman Catching hold 
of a grab iron on a train car which was 
loose and insecure though in its proper 
place. Recovery was denied under the 
provisions of the act by the Supreme 


The court is also asked to review an- 
ether grade crossing collision case in the 


| Stated in the petition, is an instruction | 
as to contributory negligence given by| 
|the trial court and approved by the Court | 
| of Appeals of Kentucky. : 
The instruction, it is claimed, “practi- | 
jcaliy emasculated the Federal statute | 
‘(the Federal Employer’s Liability Act) 
upon the subject, by requiring in effect 
that in order to diminish the recovery 
it must be of the high degree described 
as the ‘proximate cause’ of the injury.” 

A defective track and the doctrine of | 
assumption of risk are brought into ques- 
tion in the cases of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co. v. Russo, Nos. 177 and 178: 

The petition states that the trial 
court’s instruction on the point of as- | 
sumption of risk was erroneous. The 
objectionable instruction was, in part, 
“the Federal law, however, relieves such 
a servant from the assumption of the 
risk of negligence of his fellow servants, 
and in this case under the evidence if 
you find that said decedent was injured 
and died while both he and the defendant | 
were engaged in interstate commerce, 
as averred in the complaint, then he 
would not be chargeable with the negii- 
gence, if any, of his fellow servants in| 
the employ of the defendant.” 

The liability of a railroad, under the 
act, for an injury sustained by a section 
foreman, who selected his own means of 














petition of the Brie Railroad Company 


safety, is in question in the case of Den- 


against Hov.ard C. Firth, No. 288, which| Ver 2nd Salt Lake Railway Co. v. Lom-) 


has not yet been submitted. 

In this case the respondent said that 
he heard no warning of the approach of 
the train, and that the watchman who 
was customarily at the crossing was not 
at his post when he started to cross the 
tracks. Failure of the engineer to give a 
‘signal was alleged as the ground for 
negligence and, as in the other colli- 
sion cases, the railroad company in- 
voked the legal rule relating to care in 
approaching a highway crossing -laid 
down by the court in the case of Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Co. v. Goodman, 275 
U. S. 66, whcre t!.2 standard of conduct 
ie Grelmed to be settled “once and for 
a ” 


Personal Injury Case 


Involves. Woolworth Company 
The only personal injury case which 
does not involve automobile collisions or 
railroads is presented to the court in the 
tition for a writ of certiorari in F. 
W. Woolworth Co. v. Davis, No. 270, 


y 


bardi, No. 319. 

It is claimed in the petition, which has 
not yet been acted upon, that there was 
no sufficient evidence of negligence on 
the part of the company to justify the 
submission of that issue to the jury and, 
further, that if there were, the negli- 
gence, if any, was not the proximate 
cause of the accident or injury. 

The matter of sufficiency of evidence 
is also raised in the cases of Chesapeake | 
and Ohio Railway Co. v. Fultz, Nos. 248 
and 249, relating to the derailment of 
a car which caused the injury complained 
of. Neither of these petitions for writs 
of certiorari have yet been submitted to 
the court. The same legal objection as 
to evidence is raised in the case of Rob- 
ertson v, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co., No. 244, in which the court 
is asked by the petition to examine the 
record sufficiently to determine whether 


negligent on the occasion involved. 





where the injury complained of resulted 


‘Supreme Court to Hear 
Philippine Tax Cases’ 


Three tax cases from the Philippine 
Islands will be considered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States at its 
|new term which commences Oct. 6. The| 
| docket numbers and titles of the cases 
are as foNows: 

No. 251. C. Perez Rubio v. Collector 
of Internal Revenue. Certiorari to the 
; Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands 
| which held against the taxpayer and 
| ruled that the Philippine graduated in- 
come tax levied on stock dividends do 
not violate the rule of uniformity pre- 
scribed by the act of Congress known 
as the Philippine Organic Law. 

No. 287. Collector of Internal Revenue 
v. Manila Railroad Co., ete. Certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands which held for the taxpayer and 
ruled that bond interest payments niade 


by the company at its New York agency, | 
to bondholders, nonresident of the Phil- 


ippine Islands, were exempt from the 
Philippine income tax. 

No. 356, Juan Posadas Jr., as, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, v. Miguel J. Os- 
sorio. Certiorari to the Supreme Court 


of the Philippine Islands which held for | Wales Wawer Set the clamex dade aioe 


the taxpayer and ruled that the income 
arising from paraphernal property of 
the wite 


be treated as “separate estate” of the 
wife for income tax purposes, ang not 
as a part of the income of the conjugal 
partnership. The question arose due to 
the fact that the Philippine income tax 
is graduated, the briefs explain. 

AI 


No. 233, raises the point of whether evi- 
dence that it was customary to have a 
brakeman on the rear of a tender “to 
protect the engine” raises a duty to 
have a brakeman to ride there to warn 
employes off the track. This petition 
has not been submitted to the court. 


under the Philippine law should | 





The use of a boiler compound alleged 
to be dangerous if brought in contact 
with the human eye, is involved in the 
ease of Clay v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Co., No. 158. The Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, it is pointed out in the pe- 
tition, held that evidence of the danger- 
ous character of the compound and that 
it caused the loss of the petitioner’s eye 
was insufficient to justify recovery under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 
The question of sufficiency, it is stated in 
the petition, is the only error urged in 
favor of a review which the court, as 
yet, has not acted upon. 

In the last case, Clinchfield Railroad 
Co. v. Dunn, No. 283, the court, if it 
grants certiorari, will be Yasked to de- 
termine a procedural question. That 
issue, as stated in the petition, is whether 
or not a plaintiff may maintain an in- 
dependent action at law and proceed di- 


'the evidence it contains sustained the! rectly against the lessee, Clinchfield Rail- 
finding of the jury in the petitioner’s|road Co., for the recovery of damages 
favor that the respondent company was|resulting from a tort, alleged to have 
tbeen committed by its lessor, Carolina, 
Besides objections to the sufficiency of Clinchfield and Ohio Railroad Company, 


from a fall down an elevator shaft in|evidence, the petition in the case of At- iprior to the execution of the contract 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Bell,'of lease. 


Woolworth store. 
k 
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Decision on Power 
License Criticized 


Waiver of Requirements on 
Virginia Stream Opposed 


The action of the Attorney General in 
rendering a recent decision sustaining 
the right of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to waive license requirements for 
construction of a power plant on the New 
River, in Virginia, was criticized Oct. 1 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 
(The full text of the Commission’s sum- 
mary of the Attorney General’s finding 
was printed in the issue of Sept. 29.) 

“I believe the decision was wrong,” 
Senator Brookhart said, “but if it was 
right, steps will have to be taken in the 


coming session of Congress to amend 
the law.” 


Would Remove Clause 
The Iowa Senator further declared that 
regardless of the correctness of the de- 
cision, he favored removing from the 


the decision was given. 
“This decision,” Senator Brookhart 
declared, “will open the doors wide for 


\a flood of applications for reconsidera- 


tion of license applications to remove 


|the restrictions placed on power com- 


panies. It is simply giving to the Power 
Commission the right to destroy its own 
authority.” 


The case referred to by Senator Brook- 
hart involved the application for con- 
struction of a power plant on the New 
River, which the Power Commission cer- 
tified to the Attorney General was non- 
navigable. Under the terms of the Water 
Power Act, he said, the Power Com- 
mission has the authority if it desires, 
though it is in no sense required, to 
waive requirements relative to capital- 
zation, prelicense costs, and recapture at 
the end of a 50-year period, on projecis 
involving nonnavigable streams. 

“Throughout a long list of legislation 
by Congress dealing with this stream, 
such as bridge permits, appropriations 
for-development, etc., this river has been 
considered as navigable,” he said. “This 
action of Congress, however, was dis- 
regarded by the Power Commission ‘in 
certifying to the Attorney General that 
the stream was nonnavigable.” 

Senator. Brookhart pointed out that the 
duty of the Attorney General did not go 
beyond accepting the certification of the 
Power Commission as a point of fact, 
his duty being simply to determine the 
applicability of the law in the light of 
the findings of the Power Commission. 

Senator Brookhart further expressed 
his opinion that the Power Commission, 
even though it has the authority in cer- 
tain cases to waive these requirements, 
that it should not do so, stating that “it 
means simply giving away millions in 


power without any hope of ever getting 


anything back.” 








some things in regard to that in the 
| Sbape of proof.” 

| Proof was presented as defendant saw 
| fit bearing upon the alleged misrepresen- 
tations of the insured; his consultation 
with Dr, Hamilton, the swimming pool 


accident, his state of health, the circum-| 


stances of his death, the autopsiy, and 
the opinions of the medical experts as to 
the cause of death, 

In rebuttal plaintiff called Dr. ‘Arnold, 
| her son-in-law, who had taken the proofs 
lof death to Wr. Pearsall for his state- 


Ins. Co., 185 N. Y. Supp. 564, is not in 
| point for the beneficiary knew what the 


were not hearsay. Cirrincioni v. Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co., 228 N. Y. Supp. 
354, was not a case involving hearsay 
recitals, and the policy itself contained 
provisions that®the proofs of death could 
not be used against the beneficiary. 

As to the second question reargued we 
are of opinion that the record does not 
show any error in the rulings of the 


| 





certificate contained when it was pre-: 
sented to the insurer, and the contents! 


(ment. Dr. Arnold testified he had had no} court. Dr. Pearsall was called by de- 
| Smowiodge that the insured was other }fendant and was permitted to testify 
than in good health, but admitted that/that when called to resuscitate the in- 
the insured had had some trouble with| sured he was aided in forming an opinion 
his teachers in school, and had consulted|as to the cause of death by what was 
Dr. Hamilton. Dr, Arnold did not claim} told him, but when asked by Dr. Raihala, 
to have had any authority to speak for| who had also arrived, and a brother of 
plaintiff, or to relate to Dr. Pearsall what| the insured said, objection was made as 
any one had said concerning the condi-| calling for hearsay and sustained, it ap- 
tion of the insured’s health. With the! pearing that plaintiff was not present. 

record in this shape we are convinced| The other occasion when Dr. Pearsall 
that the trial court did not err when|had any talk with a relative concerning 
charging the jury that the hearsay re-|the insured was when Dr. Arnold obtained 
citals of Dr. Pearsall above quoted] the statement of Dr. Pearsall as attend- 
should not be considered as proof of the| ing physician; and after the witness was 
existence of the facts related. permitted to state that he and Dr. Arnold 


Relation of eBneficiary discussed the personal history of the de- 


2 ceased as an aid to the giving of an 
To Evidence Discussed opinion and filling out the certificate, the 
As stated in the opinion, the authori- 


objection was sustained to the question: 
ties are in harmony that the proofs of 


“What did he tell you?” The court said 
death furnished by the beneficiary pursu-| there was no evidence that plaiytiff had 
ant t the conditions of an insurance pol- 


sent him to give information. 
icy/may be offered inaevidense by the - Testimony of Doctors 
surer in an action on the policy as an ad- 
mission against the beneficiary of the Is Analysed by Court 
existenceof facts therein stated. But in| The ruling was right. Morcovr, Dr. 
most jurisdictions it is now equally well| Arnold afterwards tdok the stand for 
settled that the beneficiary is not con-| plaintiff and was cross-examined at 
cluded by such statements, length, and his written opinion as to the 
It may be shown that they were not! cause of death was received in evidence, 
true or that they’ were made under mis-| but no foundation was laid for any im- 
apprehension, and hence not to be con-| peachment of his testimony, nor was any 
sidered as admissions. If that be so, it| effort made to show that he told Dr. 
should logically follow that when it is| Pearsall any different story from what 
shown that the beneficiary had not pro-|he told in court. 
cured the hearsay statement,- had not| Whom ever a plaitniff may have sent 
authorized any one to procure it, had not| to get the statement from the attending 
seen it, and had had no knowledge of the| physician, it can not have been in the 
existence of any of the facts so stated| contemplation of the parties’ interest in 
such recitals should not be considered as|an insurance policy that the statement 
admissions by the beneficiary, or as|from the physician is to include what 
prima facie proof-of the existence of the | outsiders may have said, especially when, 
facts related. as here, it is proved that plaintiff never 
%t may_be conceded that the attending | saw, heard of, or approved such hearsay, 
physician’s statement of the cause of Had not this clearly appeared, the as- 
death ned not be based on his own ob-| sumption would obtain that Dr. grnold 
servation. It may rest in part on the| was plaintiff’s agent in procuring Dr. 
; history of the case as learned from the| Pearsall’s statement, and was authorized 
deceased or others, But what he has been|to say and do what would be reasonably 
told by others, even if contained in his| necessary to procure such a statement as 
statement, should not be used as admis-| called for by this blank form! of proofs 
sions against the beneficiary when); furnished by defendant. The blanks can 
\ clearly shown to have bee inserted with-| scarcely be said to call for such hearsay 
out the knowledge of the beneficiary and | recitals as were here inserted. 
delivered to the insurer without having} Appellant cites Thornell v. Missouri 
been seen by the teneficiary, not should} State Life Ins. Co., 229 S. W. 653 (Tex. 








such hearsay so inserted without the|Civ. App,), affirmed by Commission of 
knowledge or approval of the beneficiary | Appeals in 249 S. W. 203, on the proposi- 
be considered as proof the existence of|tion that Dr. Arnold was authorized to 
Pearsall’s statement, and 
admissible as 


that which was related. procure Dr. 


In this case with the report of Dr,.|that the statement wag : 2 
Pearsall in its hands, and the piaintiff’s | evidence of the facts contained therein, 
denial in the reply of the misrepresenta- 


“tn 
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But we submit that the facts there| firmd. 





Criminal Actions 
Listed on Docket 
Of Highest Court 


Ten Such Cases, Not Includ- 
ing Proceedings Arising 
Under National Prohibi- 
tion, Act Await Disposal 





Ten criminal cases have been placed 


upon the docket of the Supreme Court of 
the United States for consideration dur- 
ing the 1930 term which begins Oct. 6 

Among these cases, which are exclu- 
sive of crimina: Pee arising un- 
der the National Prohibition Act, are 
cases involving the refusal to answer 
questions propounded by a Senate Com- 
mittee, contempt for refusal to testify 
| before a grand jury in the Albany base- 
ball pool case, a charge of bribery against 
a councilman of the City of Cleveland, 
as well as matters of criminal procedure 
and right to trial by jury. 

Senate Witness Involved 

The case of Mathues v. United States 
ex rel. Cunningham, No. 451, arises upon 
an indictment charging Thomas W. Cun- 
ningham with having refused, as a wit- 
ness before a Committee of the Senate, 





ter under inquiry by the Committee, rela-~ 
tive to the election of a United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania in the Fall 
of 1926. 

| It is stated in the Government’s peti- 
{ae for review, which has not yet been 
submitted to the court, that the indict- 
ment was returned in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. Ilir. Cunning- 

| ham was apprehended in Philadelphia un+ 
der a warrant issued in removal pro- 


by | appellant in its brief on the rehearing, | ceedings before the district judge sitting 


as committing magistrate. At the hear- 
ing Mr. Cunningham admitted his iden- 
tity, and the Government, after intro- 
| ducing a certified copy of the indictment, 
rested. 


Present Status of Case 


Upon being ordered committed for re- 
moval, Mr. Cunningham petitioned the 
court for a writ of habeas corpus al- 
Teging that the indictment failed to show 
that the questions which he refused to 
answer “were pestinent questions in the 
inquiry then being made by the par- 
ticular Committee of the United States 
Senate.” The lower court dismissed the 
petition but was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
on the ground that the indictment failed 
to charge a crime because the questions 
did not appear to be pertinent tc the * 
quiry of the Committee. 

In the Government’s petition the ques- 
tion is stated as being whether the in- 
dictment was sufficient evidence of prob 
able cause to sustain an order for Mr. 
Cunningham’s removal for trial in »ro- 
ceedings under section 1014 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 


‘Reckless Driving’ Contested 


The right to a trial by jury upon a 
charge of “reckless driving” is before 
the court in the case of District of Co- 
lumbia v. Colts, No. 96, certiorari hav- 
ing been granted. 


In support of the review, it was urged 
in the petition for a writ of certiorari 
that the question involved in the case 
is of “great importance to the District 
|of Columbia in the enforcement of traf- 
|fic regulations, and «may be of even 
greater importance throughout the coun- 
try if Congress seeks more expeditious 
enforcement of the laws against minor 
offenses.” ; 
| The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, it is pointed out, ruled that 
a person charged with reckless driving 
was entitled to a jury trial. It is urged 
in the petition that, though the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that the Con- 
|stitution does not requqire the trial of 
|petty offenses by jury, it has not laid 
down any precise test of petty offenses. 

Decisions of State courts, it is alleged, 
support the position that an offense such 
as the one here involved, for which the 
maximum punishment is a fine of $100 
or imprisonment for one month, may be 
tried by summary procedure, 


Contempt Sentence in Issue 


A sentence of contempt for refusal to 
answer the questions of a grand jury in 
its inve tigation of the so-called Albany 
Baseball Pool is challenged in the case 
of O’Connell v. United States, No. 89. 
The petitioner refused to answer the 
questions asked, it is stated in the peti- 
tion which the court has granted, on the 
ground that they might tend to incrim- 
{inate and degrade him. 

Many of the questions, it is alleged, 
were intended to establish a connection 
of ‘the petitioner with the alleged crim- 
inal operation$S of the baseball pool. It 
is contended that there was no proof of 
the contempt and no basis for the judg- 
ment of the c.urt whereby the petitioner 
was sentenced. 

Petitions for review in the remaining 
criminal cases on the; docket await the 
court’s action. In all but one, an appeal 
which has not been submitted, the peti- 
tions were filed after the court adjourned 
at the end of the last term. 


Thomas W. Fleming, as a councilman 
|of the City of Cleveland, has asked a 
review of a case in which he was charged 
and convicted of accepting a bribe wit 

the intent to use his influence in his offi. 

cial duties. The case is that of Fleming 
v. Ohio, No. 159. 


Case Concerns Ohio Councilman 





' 
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to answer questions pertinent to the ae 


4) 


A variance in the evidence is the basi 


upon which the judgment is sought to be 
reversed, according to the statement of 
jurisdiction. It is there explained that 
|the indictment charged the receipt of 
money and the only evidence in the case 
tended to show that a check had been 
received. Mr. Fleming contends that this 
| difference between the indictment and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 








appearing when the trial court ruled are 
not at all similar to those under whic 
the court acted in the case at bar. 

It is perhaps not out of the way to say 
that the hearsay recitals do not show a 


previous epilepti: or epileptiform at- 
tacks. If these occurred after the policy 
issued they have no bearing. There is 
no medical evidence as, to how or when 
epilepsy starts or develops. 

For aught appearing in this em ey it 
may come upon a person unexpectedly at 
any period of life. There is nothing to 
indicate that if there has been one attack, 
there’ must have been a previous one. 
th. insured was not afflicted with any 
form of epilepsy when his application for 
th: policy was »resented and accepted, 
there should be a recovery even though 
death was caused by epilepsy. 

The decision heretofore rendered 
adhered to and the order remains a 





defense. They do not fix the time of the ‘ 
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AvtHorizen Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeReIn, BEIN 


Pustisnep Without Comment sy THE UNITED States DAILY 


| *State of Trustee’s Residence Denied 


Right to Taxes on Income of Estate 


Facts Showing Appointees Under New York 


Will to Be Subject 


to Courts of That 


State Bar Massachusetts Tax 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston. 


The fact that trustees were residents 
of Massachusetts did not authorize that 
State to impose’ income taxes on the 
trust under the circumstances of this 
case, the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts held. 

The trust was created by the will of a 
deceased resident of New York and was, 
properly taxed in New York, the opinion| 
explained, 


Epwarp W. HUTCHINS ET AL., TRUSTEES, 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS AND 
, TAXATION. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept.16, 1930 

Rua, C. J.—These are complaints for 
the abatement of income taxes assessed 
to and paid by the complainants on ac- 
count of net gains and profits received 
from purchases and sales of securities. 
he complainants in each of the three 


' cases are trustees under the wills of 


testators domiciled outside this Com- 
monwealth at the time of their respec- 
tive deaths, and hold their appointments 
as trustees under courts of jurisdictions 
other than this Commonwealth. 

In the first two cases each testator| 
died a resident of New York. The two 


, trustees in the first case are residents 


of this Commonwealth. Two of the three 
trustees in the second case are residents | 
of this Commonwealth and the other is 
a resident of Connecticut. In these two 
complaints it is alleged that the trustees 
were appointed br the appropriate court 
of the State of New York, that wnes | 
the laws of the State of New York said 
trust, having been created by the will 
of a resident of New York and proved 
and allowed in a court of that State, is 
a resident trust, and the trustees irre- 
spective of the places of their residences 
became liable to the State of New York 
for an income tax on the gains and 
profits here sought to be taxed, that the 
gains taxed by the defendant were sub-! 
ject to taxation in ‘that State and that 
taxes thereon have been assessed and 
paid, that the trustees, regardless of 
their residence, are accountable for the 
administration of their trusts to the 
courts of New York and are required 


@y the law of New York to act as a 


4 


é) 


¢hence was income taxable at the rate 


4 


4 


unit in holding, owning and dealing with 
the property of the trust. In the third 
case the testator died a resident of the! 
District of Columbia. . 


Nature of Disposition 
Of Property Described 


The trustees, one a resident of this 
Commonwealth, one of New York and 
one of California, derive their appoint- 
ments from the appropriate court of the 
District of Columbia. -The trust is being 
administered by that court under and 

ursuant to the laws of the District of 

lumbia. The net gains and profits 
here taxed represent accretions of capi- 
tal and not income. No part thereof 
has been or can be paid over to persons 
entitled to receive the net income of the 
trust during their lives or to any direct 
or contingent remaindermen until the| 
termination of all the numerous life es- 
tates. 

In no one of the complaints is there 
an allegation as to the place where the 
trust property is physically kept. In 
each case the income taxed was ac- 
cumulated under the terms of the will 
for the benefit of unborn or unascer- 
tained remaindermen or persons with| 
contingent interests. The defendant de-| 
murred to the complaint in each case. 
The demurrer was sustained with leave 
to amend, and in each case without 
amendment/the complainants appealed. 
All the facts set forth in each complaint 
must be accepted as true for the gur-| 
poses of this decision. 

It is not necessary to state the tes-| 
tamentary provisions in each-case with 
reference to its particular facts. It; 
seems plain that the income upon which! 
the tax was levied became a part of 
a remainder ultimately to vest upon the 
happening of a contingency or in per- 
sons now unborn or not yet ascertained. 
Thomson v. Ludington, 104 Mass. 193. 
Clarke v. Fay, 205 Mass. 228. Carr v. 
New England Anti-Vivisection Society, 
234 Mass. 217. 

It is too plain for discussion that the 
tax in each case was assessed upon the} 
excess of gains over the losses received 
by each trust from purchases or sales 
of intangible personal property and 


1 
| 


of 3 per cent per annum-if otherwise 
subject to taxation under our laws. G. 
L. chapter 62, section 5 (c) as amended! 
by St. 1922, chapter 449. (See now St. 
1928, ch. 217, sec. 1.) Tax Commissioner 
v. Putnam, 227 Mass. 522, 524-531. 
Brown v. Commissioner of Corporations 
& Taxation, 242 Mass, 242, 244. 


Effect of Statute 
Is Considered 


It is provided by G. L. chapter. 62, 
section 10, so far as here material, that 
“The income received by estates held in 
trust by trustees, any one of whom is 
an inhabitant of the Commonwealth * * * 
es be subject to the taxes assessed 

this chapter to the extent that the 
persons to whom the income from the 
trust is payable, or for whose benefit it 
is accumulated, are inhabitants of the 
Commorwealth. Income accumulated in 
trust for the benefit of unborn or unas-} 
certained persons or persons with con- 
tingent interests shall be taxed as if 
accumulated for the benefit of inhabit- 
ants of the Commonwealth.” The ques- 
tion to be decided is whether the in- 
come is taxable upon the facts of each | 
case under the part of section 10 just 
quoted. 

The language of the section as mere 
matter of fair construction and inter- 
pretation covers the facts here stated 
and makes the income subject to the 
tax. The first sentence of the section 
renders subject to the tax such income 
received by resident trustees or by trus- 
tees appointed by a court of this Com- 
monwealth as is payable to or accumu- 
lated for the benefit of inhabitants of 
this Commonwealth. Residence of the 
beneficiary within the Commonwealth is 
made the basis of the tax imposed by 
this sentence. ‘ 

The second sentence puts in the same 
classification for purposes of taxation in- 
come accumulated in trust for the ben- 
efit of ‘inborn or unascertained persons 
or persons with contingent interests. oa 
substance and effect it defines such ben- 





.eficiaries. as belonging to the same class 


a% beneficiaries who are inhabitants of 


the Commonwealth. Those twr «ontences|tors follows the person of the trustee.’come received by trustees under a tes- 


were somewhat separated in the original 
enactment of the incom? tax law, see 
St. 1916, chapter 269, section 9, and were 
even more widely set apart by the 
amendments made by St, 1918, chapter 
207. But they were in substantially the 
same words snd had the same meaning 
and effect. The revision whereby they 
were put in juxtaposition in the present 
section 10 wrought no change in mean- 
ing, but simply made their relation more 
clear. 4 


Question Narrowed to 


One of Jurisdiction 


Examination of the history of the 
parts of section 10 does not disclose any 
legislative purpose to make exceptions 
to its general phraseology. That section 
indicates an intention on the part of the 
General Court to tax all the income 
there described which is Avfthin its power 
to tax. It is as broad as the jurisdiction 
of the Commonwealth. Kinney v. Treas- 
urer & Receiver General, 207 Mass. 
368, 369. Peabody v. Treasurer & Re- 
ceiver General, 215 Mass. 129, 130. Fol- 
lett v. Commissioner of Corporations & 
Taxation, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1929) 917, 
919. 

The question therefore is narrowed to 
the point whether there was jurisdiction 
in the Commonwealth, under the govern- 
ing section of the statute, to levy the 
taxes here assailed. } 

The language of section 10 is broad 
enough to include taxation on income 
in the circumstances here in issue; “But 
it is a rule of iaw that a statute which 
would be unconstitutional as applied to 
a certain class of cases, and is consti- 
tutional as applied to another class, may 
be held to have been intended to apply 
only to the latter class, if this seems 
in harmony with the general purpose of 
the Legislature.” 
torney General v. Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., 188 Mass. 239, 241. W. & J. 
Sloane v. Commonwealth, 253 Mass. 529, 
534 and cases cited. 

The allegations of the complaints in 
the first two cases as we interpret them 
show that the laws of New ‘York es- 
tablish the situs of the trusts for the 
purposes of taxation in that State. The 
averments that in the circumstances dis- 
closed the trusts were “resident trusts” 
in that State, that the trustees regard- 
less of their residence are subject to tax- 
ation in that State for the same gains 
as have been here taxed, that they have 
keen taxed therefor and have paid that 
exaction, and that the trustees are re- 
quired to act as a unit in holding, own- 
ing and dealing with the trust property, 
are sufficient to require the conclusion 
that by the laws of that State the situs 
of each of the trusts arising under the 
wills of deceased residents of that State 
continues for purposes of taxation within 
that sovereign power. — 


Authority of New York 
Courts Is Sustained 


The trust on which the property is 
held in each case was created by judicial 
decree of a court of another juriscic- 
tion. Its terms can be enforced only by 
the courts of. that jurisdiction. They 
can not be enforced by courts of 
this Commonwealth even though all 
the trustees might reside here. Jenkins 
v. Lester, 131 Mass. 355. Interpretation 
of the terms of the will ordinarily is 


not within the province of our courts.! 


Emery v. Batchelder, 132 Mass. 452. 
There is nothing in these records to in- 
dicate that the trustees were obliged to 
resort to the courts of this Common- 
wealth for aid in the performance of 
any duty resting upon them under the 
trust. Bliss v. Bliss, 221 Mass. 201. 
Compare Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 
586, 593, 597; Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
v. Minn. 280 U. S. 204, 208. It is to 
be noted that the income tax estab- 
lished by our laws isa tax on property 
and not an excise’ tax. Opinion of the 
Justices, 220 Mass. 613, 624. Hart v. 
Tax Commissioner, 240 Mass. 37, 39. 


Opinion of the Justices, Mass. Adv. Sh. | 


(1929) 701, 703. 

We think that it is within the com- 
petency of New York to require that 
the intangible personal property of one 
of its deceased residents, whose will has 
been allowed by its court acting as the 
court of the domicil of the decedent, in 
the custoday of/ fiduciaries appointed by 


such court to hold and adminisccr that j 


intangible personal property according 
to the will of the deceased resident and 
being so held and administered by such 
fiduciaries with responsibility for ac- 
counting to that court, shall have and 
continue’ to have a situs for taxation 
within its jurisdiction. Intangible per- 
sonal property in these circumstances 
manifestly is within the jurisdiction of 
the courts of New York for all purposes 
of administration. The management, in- 
vestment, safety, accountability, sale, 
transfer, control and final distribution 
of such property are vested in the courts 
of New York. See Sewall v. Wilmer, 
132 Mass. 131, 136, 137. We should feel 
bound to say, as we have said in effect, 
that in similar circumstances it is within 
the competency ‘of the General Court to 
declare that such intangible property 
has.a domicil for taxation within the 
Commonwealth regardless of the _resi- 
dence of the fiduciaries holding the’ legal 
title for trust purposes. It must be con- 
ceded that other States have the same 
power. 


Conclusion Said to Rest 


On Interstate Comity 


That conclusion does not rest upon any 
general theaty of official residence of the 
fiduciary within the jurisdiction of his 
appointment, but it rests upon the power 
of the State to establish a situs for pur- 
poses of taxation over a testamentary 
trust fund created by its deceased resi- 
dents in intangible personal property be- 
ing administered by appointees of its own 
court, under its own laws, and thus to 
continue for practical purposes within 
its jurisdiction all control over the trust 
and especially control for purposes of 
taxation. 

The conclusion rests also upon inter- 
state comity which except in unescapable 
circumstances would not permit taxa- 
tion in this Commonwealth of property 
thus within the jurisdiction of another 
State. All this was decided in substance 
in Newcomb v. Paige, 224 Mass. 516 
When a situs for taxation is established 
for purposes of taxation in New York 
in the circumstances here disclosed, there 
seems to us to be no room for a/situs 
of the same property for taxation within 
this Commonwealth. 

The principle that the situs of in- 
tangible property held in trust, which 
in the absence of other controlling fac- 


' 


Knowlton, C. J. At-} 
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Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
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H. A. Underwood, Docket No. 25761. 
During the taxable years ended 
Feb. 29, 1924, and Feb. 28, 1925, the 
petitioner rendered architectural and 
engineering services to the State of 
North Carolina under contracts by 
which he was to receive and did re- 
ceive a percentage upon the dppro- 
priation made for each institution 
erecting a building during those 
years; under his contracts he de- 
voted his entire time and attention 
to the work to be performed for the 
State and rendered the services sub- 
ject to the control and direction of 
the “Joint Building Commission”; 
he employed his own draftsmen and 
~\office force and paid them out of the 
commissions received. Held, that he 
was not an employe of the State of 
North Carolina and that his commis- 
sions are not exempt from income 
tax. 


Welfare Loan Society of Lancaster, Pa., 
Docket No. 30910. 
| The petitioner, Welfare Loan So- 
ciety of Lancaster, Pa., a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, had no assets, did 
no business and received no income 
in the year 1925. One Vogel, the 
secretary and treasurer of petitioner, 
who during 1925 was manager of 
Welfare Loan Society, a Delaware 
corporation, doing business at Lan- 
| caster, Pa., filed, by inadvertence, 
an income tax return in the name of t mi 1 
the Pennsylvania corporation, and prior to Dec. 31, 1921. Petitioner is 


: ; b upon entitled to have his tax liability by 
upon notice of deficiency based upo reason of a profit resulting from the 


| transaction computed under section 


|becomes inapplicable because by a domi-| 968 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act of 
| 1924 relating to “capital gains.” 


| nating law its situs is fixed in the place 
| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Docket 
No. 34187. 


‘where the testamentary trust was cre- 

lated and established and is being ad- 

ministered under direction of its court. | 

For all purposes incident ‘to, the cases Pursuant to a plan adopted by the 

at bar, its situs is immovably established| petitioner in 1911, and amended in 

within the State where the testamentary; February, 1918, the petitioner en- 
tered into contracts, with certain of 
its employes to sell! to them shares 
of its capital stock at $100 per share, 


trust of which it is a part is being ad- 
purchase price to be paid by credits 


ministered. 
The decision in Welch v. Boston, 221 
of dividends payable on shares. In- ° 
terest upon deferred payments was 


Mass. 155 is not at variance. It there| 

was held — residents “ ee 

setts appointed trustees under the wi 

of a Saocenee resident of Maine by 'the} ‘© be at the rate of 5 per centum per 

court of that State were taxable here| "num. Credits to the stockholders 

under St. 1909, c. 490, Part I, section 23, im respect of their purchases fully 

clause 5 for bonds and shares of stock; ©dualled the purchase price plus in- 

in corporations belonging to the trust,| terest within five years from Jan. 1, 

although these intangibles were deposited 1917. The shares of stock fully paid 

and kept in Maine and the beneficiaries ake were turned over to the em- 

of the trust were all nonresidents of this} Ployes in 1921 and in its income-tax 
return for that year petitioner de- 
ducted from gross income as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses of op- 


Commonwealth. 
Right to Assess Zand 8 in oe ee 
. . eration e market value o e 
Trust Gains Denied shares of stock issued. Petitioner 
That decision rested on the uncon- kept its books of account and made 
trolled presumption that title to intangi- its returns upon the accrual basis. 
ble securities, with all incidents includ- Held, that the petitioner is not en- 
ing liability to taxation, follows the resi-| titled to deduct from its gross in- 
dence of the owner. Farmers Loan &! come of 1921 as additional compen- 
Trust Co. v. Minn. 280 U. S. 204, 208,; sation to employes the fair market 
209. Hawley v. Malden, 232 U. S. 1, 12. value of the shares of stock surren- 
It was there pointed out as factors upon dered to its employes in 1971 or any 
whiclfhe decision rested that there was| part thereof. 
nothing to justify the inference that the 
trust fund was regarded as in the cus- 
today of the foreign court or that there 
was any provision in the law of Maine 
establishing a situs of the trust funds 
in that State for purp@ses of taxation. 


We do not. regard the principles> of 
Maguire v. Tax Commissioner, 230 Mass. 
508, as relevant to the cases at bar. The 
decision and discussion in Bellows Falls 
Power Co. v. Commonwealth, 222 Mass. 
51, related to quite different questions 
from those here presented. The author- 
ity of these adjudications is not shaken 
by anything here decided. Although re- 
liance in argument was placed upon 
Hemenway v. Milton, 217 Mass. . 230, 
Brewster v. Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions & Taxation, 251 Mass. 49, and 
Longyear v. Commissioner of Corpora- 
tion & Taxation, 265 Mass. 585, the goy- 
erning principles of those decisions a: 
not pertinent to the grounds upon which 
this decision rests. 


In our opinion it follows that there 
was no jurisdiction to levy the taxes 
on the gains of the two New York trusts. 
For discussion of cognate questions, see 
Union Refrigerator Transit Co. v. Ken- 
tucky, 199 U. S, 194, 202; Frick v. Penn- 
sylvania, 268 U. S. 478, 488-489; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co. v. Doughton, 
270 U. S. 69; Blodgett v. Silberman, 277 
U. S. 1, 12-18; Brooke v. Norfolk, 277 
U. 8. 87, 20. 

The allegations in the complaint of | 
the trustees of the trust established by 
ithe will of the deceased resident of the 
| District of Columbia are different in na- 
ture from those in the other two com- 
plaints. No one of the averments in 
this complaint goes so far as to show 
a situs of the trust for purposes of taxa- 
tion within the District of Columbia un- 
‘der its laws. The allegation to the ef- 
fect that the trust has been and now 
is being administered by the court of 
the District of Columbia under and pur- 
suant to its laws is no more than would 
be implied by law in respect of a testa- 
mentary trust to administer which trus- 
tees have been appointed by the court 
of the State of the domicil of the de- | 
{ceased testator. The principles govern- 
ing the New York trusts are not rele-| 
vant to the facts of the record in this|demurrers. In each case that order is 


case. F b reversed and the demurrer is to be over- 
There is no beneficial owner at present | ruled. : 


ascertainable of the gains which have Ordered i 

accrued to this trust. The jurisdiction ocner ney: 
to tax rests solely on the fact that one 
of three trustees was resident in this 
Commonwealth, We are of opinion that 
this fact will not support a tax upon 
the entire gain to the trust. This is not 
a case where all the trustees were resi- 
dents of this Commonwealth as in Welen 
v. Boston, supra; hence the doctrine of! . 
that case is inapplicable. Fidelity & Co-|! 


said return filed appeal with the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Held, 1. No deficiency against pe- 
titioner; 2. The Board had no juris- 
diction over the Delaware corpora- 
tion; 3. The Board has no authority 
in this case over the petitioner as a 
transferee. 

J. Clarendon McClure, administrator of 
the estate of Nathaniel D. McClure, 
Docket No. 30987. 


1. Held, that the evidence is not 
sufficient te~overcome the presump- 
tion that certain transfers of corpo- 
rate stock by gift made by decedent 
within two years prior to his death 
were made in contemplation of 
death. 

2. Held, that the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 are applicable 
to transfers by way of gift of cor- 
porate stock made in 1923 in con- 
templation of death where the de- 
cedent died in 1924 subsequent to the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 
that year. 

Theodore J. Swift, Docket No. 31477. 

As relativg to real property sit- 
uated in California, deposit of deeds 
in escrow in March, 1921, in accord- 
ancé with an agreement to sell real 
property, delivery of the deeds to 
await a final payment on the pur- 
chase price to be made in 1924, did 
not constitute “a sale consummated” 








tamentary trust appointed by a court of 
a foreign jurisdiction merely because of 
the residence of one of several trustees 
in the taxing State. 
must be so on principle. Otherwise in 
the case at bar if the State of the resi- 
dence of each trustee exerted to the 
full its taxing power, the entire income 
of the trust would be subject to three 
different taxes in each of three States. 
See Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v: Minn. 
280 U. S. 204, 209, 210. 

Such a result is in contravention of 
the theory of taxation that it is money 
exacted from the inhabitant in retum 
for the protection afforded by estab- 
lished government. 
vania, 268 U. S. 473, 495. 


6 The present 
record is 


bare of Any support for 
ceived by the resident trustee. It fol- 
cannot be upheld. 


of the case that if the tax is bad to the 





tion 10. 


of that construction. 


words. 


We cannot go so far. We can con- 
strue the law only as it was promulgated. 
Arruda v. Director General of Railroads, 
251 Mass. 255, 268. To adopt this con- 
tention would be “legislative work be- 
yond the power and function of the 
court.” Hill v. Wallace, 259 U. S. 44, 70. 
It would in substance and effect be “to 
make a new law, not to enforce an old 
one. This is no part of our duty.” 
United States v. Reese, 92 U. S. 214, 221. 

The result is that in our opinion the 
tax assessed in each case was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. It 
was error to enter orders sustaining the 





Missouri Law Construed 
On Tax Sale Purchases 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 1. 
A county court has no authority to buy 


n land on a tax ‘sale, Assistant At- 





lumbia Trust Co. v. Louisville, 245 U. §,| torney General Carl J. Otto has ruled. | 


The law permits supervisors of certain 
drainage districts to purchase land at 
tax sales but that law does not refer to 
drainage districts organized by the 
county court, the opinion explained. 


54. Blodgett v. Silberman, supra. | 

The plain intimation in Brooke v. Nor- 
folk, supra, is that a tax cannot be im- 
posed upon the whole of the trust in- 


We think that this| 


Frick v. Pennsyl-! 


a contention that all the income was re- | 


‘Bay State Makes List of Stock Rights 


For Use in Abatement of Income Tax 


lows that the tax on the entire income 
The defendant argues upon this aspect 


extent that the nonresident trustees had 
an undivided part interest, then it is 
valid upon he proportion of the income 
attributable to the resident trustee. This 
contention cannot be supported. . Mani- 
festly that situation was not before the 
mind of the Legislature in enacting sec- 
It was not framed to cover 
such facts.. Its words are not susceptible 
So to interpret 
the statute would be to supply something 
not in it rather than to interpret its|lector, Irving L. Shaw. 
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American legion. Michigan. The Amer- 
ican legion in Michigan by Mills M. Van 
Valkenburgh, department historian. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Executive com- 
mittee, Department of Michigan. 371 p., 
illus. Port Huron, Mich., Riverside print- 
ing co., 1930. 30-20124 

Armiger, pseuc. Titles and forms of ad- 
dress; a guide to their correct use. 2d 
ed. 116 p. London, A. & C. Black, 1929. 

30-20126 


Baker, Arthur Mulford. The river of God, 
the source-stream for morals and reli- 
172 p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 


ion. 
> 30-20848 


press, 1930. 
Beraud, Henri. Men of the aftermath; 
Baldwin, Mussolini and others, by . ae 
translated and with a preface by Frederic 
Whyte. 207 p. London, G. Richards, 
1929. 30-20873 


Blackstone, Harry. Blackstone’s tricks and 
entertainments, every trick illustrated, 
by... 98 p., illus. N. Y., Jacobsen pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 30-20345 

Brown, Charles P. brownie the boomer; 
the life story of Chas. P. Brown as a 
boomer railroad man. 271 p. Whittier, 
Calif., Western printing corp., 1930. : 

30-20123 

Democracy in 


Carpenter, Spencer Cecil. 
search of religion. 220 p. London, Stu- 
dent Christian movement, 1929. 30-20850 

Cason, Hulsey. ... Common annoyances; 
a psychological study of every-day aver- 
sions and irritations. (Psychological re- 
view publications. Psychological mono- 

; graphs. vol. xl, no. 2; whole no. 182.) 
218 p. Princeton, N. J., Psychological 
review co., 1930. 30-20138 

Cofer, David Brooks. The English word- 
book 98 p. Austin, Tex., Printed by 


Collins, Earl Augustus. Hero stories for 
children, by .. . and Lyda Hale, illus- 
trated by Carle Michel Boog. 264 p., illus: 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-20339 

Coutts, John William. The art of living. 
136 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-20851 

Davis, Martin P. Sadhu Hagenstein, a white 
man among the brown; the record of a 
man of God. 310 p., illus. Washington, 
D. C., The Board for foreign missions, 
Evangelical synod of North America, 
1930. 30-20846 

De Bardeleben, Mary Christine. Great souls 
av prayer. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury press, 1930. 30-20f85 

De Bit, Ralph M. Universal will. 233 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., The Sacred science 

| publishing society, 1930. 30-20844 

De Vinne, Theodore Low. The Plantin- 
Mortevs museum, a printer’s paradise. 54 
p. San Francisco, The Grabhorn press, 
1929. 30-20961 

The dictionary of national biography 
founded in 1882 by George Smith. The 
concise dictionary from the beginnings 
to 1921; being an epitome of the main 
work and its Supplement, to which is 
added an epitome of the twentieth cen- 
tury volume covering 1901-1921. 1456, 

London, Oxford university press, 
, 30-2012 

Feiling, Keith Grahame. Sketches in nine- 
teenth century biography. 181 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 30-20125 

Great Britain. The Channel tunnel. State- 
ment of policy. Presented ‘o Parliament 
by command of His Majesty, June 1930. 

| ‘Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3591.) London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1930. 30-20958 

Gt. Brit. Dominions office. Correspond- 
ence regarding the Irish Free State copy- 
right (preservation) act, 1929. Presented 
by the secretary of state for Dominion 
affairs to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, December, 1929. 

Papers by command. Cmd. 3457.) 13 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-20960 
Gt. Brit. Economic advisory council. 
. . » Repott of delegation on the indus- 
trial conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustries in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3601.) 
46 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 
30-20969 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. . . Report on the marketing of 
cattle and beef in England and Wales. 
(Economic series, no. 20.) 171 p., illus. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 

30-20968 

Gt. Brit. 


..eries. ... Report on the marketing of 
wheat, barley and oats in England and 
V’ales. (Economic series, no. 18.) 206 
p. illus. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 30-20967 

Grensted, Laurence William. Psychology 
and God; a study of the implications of 
recent psychology for religious belief and 
practice, by the... (Bampton lectures 
1930.) 257 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1930. 30-20852 

Havlicek, Karel. The conversion of St. 
Vladmir; a legend from early Russian 
history written by ... Translated from 
the Bohemian by Ernst Altschul. 70 p., 
illus. Cleveland, O., 1930. 30-20121 

Hayes, Doremus Almy. The heights of 
Christian devotion; a study of the Lord’s 

Y., The Abingdon 

30-20847 
| Herbert, Hon. Aubrey Nigel Henry Moly- 
| meux. Mons, Anzac & Kut, by.. . intro- 

' duction by Demond MacCarthy. 270 p. 

London, Hutchinson & co., 1930. 30-20874 

| India. Laws, statutes, etc. ... The Indian 
pfess ordinance, 1930. Presented by the 





| 
| 
| 


N. 


press, 





secretary of state for India to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty, May, 1930. 
(Gt. ‘Brit. Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 3578.) 14 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1930. 30-20959 
‘Luther, Martin. Luther’s Small catechism; 
| a new English translation prepared by an 


ket value when acquired is being pre- 
pared, according to the Income Tax Col- 
This list will 
be used in connection with applications 
tor abatement due to the decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
in the Allen case (V. U. S. Daily, 2325), 
it was explained. 

| The taxable gain on the sale of stock 
rights is the excess of the selling price 
jover the market value when the rights 
were acquired, the Massachusetts court 
held. The announcement which is en- 
titled Circular Letter No. 607 follows in 
full text: 

, In view of the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court in the case of Alice R. 


of Corporations and Taxation decided 
Sept. 20, 1980, involving the question as 
to the amount of tax upon gains real- 
ized from the sale of rights, the fol- 
lowing information is supplied for your 
guidance. 

(1) Applications for abatement on 
orm 12 will be received before Mar. 


| income. 
| (2) Applications for abatement on 
Form 382 respecting the 1929 tax on 
1928 income will be entertained in ac- 
cordance with section 27, chapter 58 of 
the General Laws as amended. 

(3) No application for abatement, 
either on Form 12 or on Form 382, can 
| be considered respecting the 1928 tax on 
1927 income as the statutory period for 
abatement of tenes. 
or earlier expired Sept. 1, 1930. 





Allen et al., Trustees, v. Commissioner | 


1, 1931, respecting the 1930 tax on 1929) 





Ministry of agriculture and fish- | 








intersynodical committee (with an _his- 
torical introduction) a jubilee offering, 
1529-1929. 157 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg publishing house, 1929. 
30-20849 
McCann, Rebecca. The cheerful cherub, 
second series, 310 p., illus. N. Y., Covic, 
Friede, 1930. 30-20338 
McKinley, Albert Edward. World history 
today, by . . . Arthur C, Howland and 
Matthew L. Dann. 822 p., illus. N. Y., 
, American book co., 1930. 30-20122 


Magre, Maurice. Messalina, Roman tempt- 
ress, by ... translated by Garnett Saf- 
fery. (Love lives of the great.) 215 p. 
N. Y., L. Carrier & eo., 1929. 30-20340 

Maltby, Edward. Secrets of a solicitor. 288 
p. London, J. Long, 1929. 30-20965 
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For Aluminum 


Castings Upheld 


Products Made in America, 
Sent to Canada for Finish- 
ing, and Then Returned, 
Involved in Case 


New York, Oct. 1—The United States 
Customs Court has ruled that American- 
made aluminum castings. imported from — 
Canada by the Ford Motor Company, 
after having been improved in value and 7 
condition, are not entitle’ to free entry 
as American goods returned. . Chief Jus- 
tice Fischer writes the opinion in this 


ee 
. 


ei 
i? 
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Materazzi, Evarist. Devotion to St. Anthony | case, affirming the collector’s assessment 


of Padva. 126 p. Peekskill, N. Y., 1930. 
30-20136 

Miller, Catherine Atkinson. Stunts of all 
lands. 198 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-20343 
Milton, John. A brief history of Moscovia 
and of other less-known countries lying 
eastward of Russia as far as Cathay 
gather’d from the writings of several eye- 
witnesses by . - to which are added 
other curious documents, with an intro- 
duction by Prince D. S. Mirsky; illustra- 
tions by A. Brodovitch. 120 p. London, 
The Blackamore press, 1929. 30-20875 
Murchison, Carl Allanmore, ed. ... A his- 
tory of psychology in autobiography ed- 
ited by Carl Murchison. Worcester, Mass., 
Clark university press. (The Interna- 
tional university series in psychology.) 
lv. London, H. Milford, 1936. 30-20129 


Von Boeckmann-Jones co., 1930. 30-20861 | Aikens, Charlotte Albina. Studies in ethics 


for nurses. 3d ed., thoroughly rev. 339 
p. Phil., W. B. Saunders ,co., 1930. 


2 80-21109 
Ari Pergilsson Frooi. The book of the 
Icelanders (Islendingabok) by .. . edited 
and translated with an introductory essay. 
and notes by Halldor Hermannsson. 
(Islandica; an annual relating to Iceland 
and the Fiske Icelandic collection in Cor- 
nell university library. vol. xx.) 89 p. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell university library, 
1930. \ 30-20866 
Briggs, Henry. The ventilation of mines: 
generation of the air current. With 79 
illustrations. (Monographs on coal-min- 
ing.) 136 p., illus. London, Methuen & 
co., +1929. 30-21096 
Cooper, Miriam Denness. The gleaner val- 
iant; an Old Testament miracle play. 33 
“p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 
380-21121 
Dow chemical company. Dow calcium chlo- 
ride for refrigeration. 80 p., illus. Mid- 
land, Mich., The Dow chemical co., 1929. 
30-21223 
Gandre, Emil. Fiber furniture weaving. 
154 p., illus. Milwaukee, The Bruce pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-21220 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


(Parliament. | Soil Survey of Sauk Coumty, Wisconsin— 


Number 29, Series 1925. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin. Geological and Natural 
History Survey and the University of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. Price, 
25 cents. Agr. 20-1082 
Experiment Station Record—Volume 63, No. 
3, August, 1930, Abstract Number, Office 
of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 75 cents per year. (Agr. 9-832) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


South Carolina—Thirty-eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees of the 
Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. Alan Johnstone, President, 
~Board of Trustees, Columbia, 1927. 

South Carolina—Thirty-ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees of the 
Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. Alan Johnstone, 
Board of Trustees, Columbia, 1928. 

South Carolina—Fortieth Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina. 
Alan Johnstone, President, Board of 
Trustees, Columbia, 1929. 

Connecticut—Report of the Treasurer of 
the State of Connecticut, Public Document 
No. 10, S. R. 
ford, 1929. 

Kentucky—Civil and Criminal .Cases De- 
cided by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, Vol. 23. Robert G. Higdon, Re- 
porter, Frankfort, 1929. 

Ohio—The Ohio Chronicle, a Paper Pub- 
lished by and for the State School for 
the Deaf, From September to December, 
Columbus, 1929. 


Spencer, Treasurer, Hart- 


Decision of State Supreme Court Defining Taxable Gain 
Leads to Preparation of Table 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Oct. 1. 
A list of stock rights showing the mar-}cases of bills for additional taxes dated 


within two years, applications for abate- 
ment on Form 382 may be filed. 

As soon as possible a supplement to 
this circular letter will be prepared show- 
ing as complete a list of stock rights 
issued since Jan. 1, 1928, as can be ob- 
tained. This supplement will show the 
market; value approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation of 
the “rights” as of the date of record 
upon which said “rights” were acquired. 

The values so shown are to be used 
in determining the “cost” of the rights 


|sold. The profit or loss on the sale will 


be computed from this “cost” and abate- 
ments considered accordingly. 

1930 tax bills (which are due Oct. 1, 
1930) should be paid as rendered and 
abatements requested on Form 12 as 
stated in (1). When refunds are made, 
interest at 6 ‘per cent per annum will 
be allowed upon the amount of overpay- 
ment. 

The following information is neces- 
sary in every case where abatement is 
requested: 

(a) The name of the corporation whose 
“rights” were sold. 

(b). The “record date” upon which the 
“rights” sold were issued. 

(c) The date of sale and number of 
“rights” sold. 

¢(d) The amount 
“rights.” 

The decision in the Allen case has no 


received for the 


billed Sept. 1, 1928,| application to “rights” purchased and 
In’ later sold. 


President, | 


\at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 39%, act of 1922, as 
|manufactures of aluminum not specially 
| provided for. 
| The Ford M 
|}ease before the Customs Court, claiming 
‘that these American-made, rough alumi- 
|num castings, in the form of dies, fm- 
| ported from Canada after having had ap- 
| plied thereto, in that country, machine 
| work known as “profiling,” should have 
|been allowed free entry, under para- 
jgraph 1514, act of 1922, as American 
| goods returned. Alternative claims were’ 
|made for a lower duty than that im- 
| posed by the collector. 

| All the claims are set aside by the 
| court as without merit, the collector’s as- 
' sessment being affirmed. (Protests Nos. 
254789-G-3177, etc.) 


Mississippi Tobacco Tax 
To Be Strictly Enforced 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Oct. 1. 
A campaign has been inaugurated to 
round up tobacco dealers who haye un- 
stamped cigarettes on hand, Director 
Leigh Watkins Jr., of the Tobacco Tax 
Division of the State Tax Commission, 
has announced. The tobacco tax law 
enacted at the 1930 session of the legis- 
lature requires that stamps be affixed 
within 48 hours after the receipts of 
cigars and cigarettes by a retailer, and 
unstamped goods may be confiscated, it 

was explained. 


New York City Cancels 
Tax on Federal Property 


Cancellation of taxes assessed by the 
City of New York on property which 
had been acquired by the Government 
at 45 Broadway, New York City, was 
announced in a statement issued at the 
Department of Justice Sept. 30. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
| In the matter of taxes levied by the 
| City of New York upon property which 
jhad been acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, namely, 45 Broadway, New 
York City, the Department of Justice is 
advised *that when a suit was about to 

filed to cancel the assessments and 
; enjoin the city from collecting the taxes, 
the city asked for a conference, as @& 
result of which the City of New York 
canceled all of the taxes Assessed. 


Ten Criminal Cases Listed 


On Supreme Court Docket 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
the proof, a_ check not being money, is 
fatal to the State’s case. 

The effect of the absence of a 
fendant at a trial during a ruling-upon 
a motion to strike out certain evidence 
is at issue in the case of In the matter 
of L. N. Frantz, No. 364.. It is alleged 
in the petition that under the West Vir- 
ginia law, by authority of which the pro- 
ceedings were held, the right of the ac- 
cused to be present at every stage of his 
trial is jurisdictional and cannot be. 
waived. , 

The particular motion involved, it is 
explained, was decided out of court in 
the judge’s chambers and out of the 





| jury. 

A question of double jeopardy is asked 
to be considered in the case of Johnsen 
v. United States, No. 314. According to 
the petition, Mr. Johnsen was court-mar- 
tialed for perjury and sentence imposed 
upon him by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he being a member of the Coast 
Guard. He was subsequently indicted in 
the Federal Court and entered pleas of 
res adjudicata and ‘autrefois convict 
which were overruled. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, in affirming this holding, 
it is set out, declared that the court-mar- 
tial, in the valid exercise of its author- 
ity, had no jurisdiction of the charge of 
perjury. 

_ The consideration to be given by a 
jury to the characters of def€ndants is 
taised in the case of Zarate v. United 
States, No. 338. An instruction of the 
trial court is made the basis of review 
by the petition. That instruction, it is 
pointed out, contained the admonition to 
the jury that “when you come to weigh 
the testimony of these defendants w 
have gone on the stand in their behalf 
you will treat them like any other wit- 
| nesses; you will take into consideration 
their characters * * *,”® 

The petitioner contends that in sus- 
taining this instruction the Circuit Court 
jot Appeals for the Fifth Circuit erred 
in permitting the trial court to char, 

a jury to take into consideration the 

character of the petitioner when it had 
not been put in issue. < 

An alleged “hopeless conflict” between 
Circuit Courts of Appeals on the question 
of whether an endorsement upon a gen- 
uine Government draft is “an obligation 
or security of the United States within 
the meaning of sections 147 and 148 of 
the Penal Code (U. S. C., tit. 18, see, 
261, 262)” is asked to be determined in 
the case of Prussian v. United States, 
No. 448. 

_ The case, it is explained in the peti- 
lion, arises from an indictment and con- 
viction for forging an endorsement upon 
a genuine Government draft issued in 
payment of certain income tax refunds. 
| The three remaining cases, Alford v. 
United States, No. 370, Spicer et al v. 
Jnited States, No. 380, and Stephens v. 
United States, No. 381, according to the 
petitions for writs of. certiorari, arise 
out of indictments charging a conspiracy 
to use the mails to defraud. In each of 
the petitions it is claimed that there was 
a lack of evidence sufficient to sustain 
a conviction under the indictments. 

Another article of this series, pre- . 
senting by subject matter a sum- — 
mary of the cases on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United 








presence of both the defendant and the. 


otor Company brought this ~ 


. 


Wd 


States, which relates to personal im= 


jury cases, appears elsewhere 
page 6. . 

The next two articles, 
with anti-trust and unfair 
tion cases and suits involving In- 
dians, will be published in the issue 
of Oct. 8. OO Te 
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Would Be Legal 


: Proposed Union of Vacuum 


AY 





And Standard Oil of New 
York Described as ‘Logi- 
cal Business Transaction’ 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

is from the situation disclosed by the 
evidence in the old suit and how far this 
union is in effect and intent from being 
an ‘entering or performing’ of a like 
combination or conspiracy to that de- 
scribed in the original petition, in the 
degree itself and the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court.” 

The evidence shows, the companies 
contend, that Socony has followed the 
natural tendency of the industry in be-| 
coming a typical integrated company, 
with important crude supplies, extensive 
xefining capacity and widespread market- 
ing facilities, and a company which has 
resources to supply gasoline and other | 
products for an extension of, its compe- | 
tition into the rest of the United States | 
and other countries in the world, “an ex- 
tension which is necessary if Socony is 
to seek to keep its present relative posi- 
tion in the petroleum industry.” 

Resources Complementary = 

The evidence also discloses, it is 
claimed, that Vacuum’s products, offered 
in competition with those of Socony, con-| 
stitute less than 4 per cent of the volume 
of Socony’s business, and that the re- 
sources and business of the two com- | 








‘ 


panies, looked a8 from a nation-wide and | 
world-wide standpoint, are essentially) 
complementary. | 


World-wide and nation-wide distribu- 
tion of gasoline have been established 
by the Royal Dutch Shell and the Texas 
Company, respectively, it is pointed out, 
and reports which show the highly com- 
petitive character of the whole industry 
“strikingly illustrate the fact that the) 

roblem of the Government and of the| 

industry is not to cope with an artificial | 
monopoly but to mitigate the wastes} 
which accompany the benefits of a flood’ 
tide of competition.” 

In support of the content 
union of Vacuum and Socony is a nor- 
mal and logical development from the 
conditions of the industry as they affect 
the two companies it is shown that; 
Vacuum, a specialist in lubricating oils, | 
has suffered a decrease of 20 per cent 
in the distribution of its products} 
through the growth in the tendency of} 
direct sale by integrated companies to| 
consumers through their own stations, 
that the market business of Vacuum 1m! 
gasoline and kerosene in foreign coun-| 
tries needs the support of the crude and 
refining resources of an integrated com-/} 
peny such as Socony, and that Socony’s 
union with Vacuum would provide nat- 
ural outlets for the crude and refining 
resources of Socony and assist in the 
extension of its competition into new 
areas both abroad and at home. 

Marketing Business 

“In the marketing of gasoline the busi- 
ness of the two companies is almost en- 
tirely complementary,” the brief states, 
and the “only overlapping in the United 
States is in local areas in central’ and 
western New York and in the neighbor- 
hood of Milwaukee, Wis.” The Gov- 
ernment, defendants state, attaches “‘fic- 
titious importance” to the competition | 
«f Vacuum in these few areas. “In for- 
ign countries the business of the two| 
companies is also obviously complemen- | 
tary,” it is claimed. | 

It is asserted that the united com- | 
pany would have but a few thousandths 
larger proportion of the business of the 
Nation than Socony now has, and about | 
one-third of the proportion of this busi- | 
ness that Socony had before the dis- | 
solution decree. 

The companies deny that Socony’s | 
union with Vacuum would constitute an 
illegal monopoly over the petroleum busi- | 
ness in New York and New England, | 
and claim that the acquisition of one | 
competitor by another is not made ille- | 
gal in itself by the Sherman Anti-trust | 

ct. 

“In any case involving a naturally 
competitive business where the question 


ion that the 





of the application of the Sherman law | 


arises,” it is stated, “the immediate and 
fundamental questions which must be 
asked are: First, is this transaction one 
which is going to convert this normally 
competitive business into one which will 
be arbitrarily controlled by a monopo- 
listic unit or aggregation of units in the 
industry? The second question, of equal 
importance, is: Are unfair, oppressive 
and unlawful tactics being used to de- 
prive or impair the right of any person 
to engage freely in that business?” 


Second Main Contention 


The second main contention of the de- 
fendants is that section 6 of the decree 
does not forbid the union of the two oil 
companies. ; 

“The Government’s interpretation of 
the decree as fopbidding conduct lawful 
in effect and in intent,” they say, “would 
be contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the decree, to the construction con- 
temporaneously placed upon it by both 
the Government and the Supreme Court, 
and to fundamental principles of law.” 

The position of the Government, ac- 
cording to the brief, that the decree 
should be interpreted so as to forbid the 
union of Socony and Vacuum although 
apart from the decree the union would 
be lawful in effect and intent is “con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of 
law laid down by the Supreme Court 
in this very case, that citizens should 
not be deprived ‘of the right to live un- 
der the law of the land,’ and that it 
is not a proper function of a decree to 
impose ‘penalties not authorized by law,’ 
but only to forbid ‘acts * * * which 
would be violative of the statute.’ ” 

The language of the decree is directly 
opposed to such an interpretation, the 
companies claim, and the Supreme Court, 
in affirming the decree, rejected the Gov- 
ernment’s present construction of sec- 
gen 6 and adopted the opposite construc- 
ion. 

Supreme Court Cited 

The Supreme Court in this case said 
“we construe the sixth paragraph of the 
decree, not as depriving the stockhold- 
ers or the corporation, after the dissolu- 
tion of the combination, of the power to 
make normal and lawful contracts or 
agreements, but as 
from, by any device whatever, recreating 


directly or indirectly the illegal combina- 
_tion which the decree dissolved.” 


(221 
U. S. 8.) 


The test proposed by the Government ; 
as to whether or not there is a viola- 


















‘tion of the decree is the “tendency to 











produce or bring about an illegal combi- 






mation similar to that dissolved.” If the 









restraining them) 
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W orkmen’s Compensation 


Linitativa Found 


Of Minnesota Utility Alleged ||) Bus Lines to 





Accountant of Federal Trade 


Commission Says He Found 


Writeup of 30 Millions in Duluth Concern, Subsid- 


- 


iary of American Power & Light 





Examination of books of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Co., of Duluth, a 
subsidiary of American Power & Light, 
has’ revealed a write-up in capital as- 
sets of over $30,000,000, Samuel Meisels, 
accountant for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, testified Oct. 1 in the public 
utility hearing conducted before Com- 
missioner Edgar A. McCulloch. 

Mr. Meisels; under examination by the 
chief counsel of the Commission, Robert 
E. Healy, gave the exact*amount of the 
“total identifiable write-up and ques- 
tionable charges” on the book-fixed cap- 
ital of the Minnesota company as $30,- | 
293,346.85. 

Of this aggregate, Mr. Meisels said 
that $20,032,000 is shown on the books | 
of Minnesota Power & Light, which be- 
longs to the Electric Bond & Share 
group, and was organized in 1923, over | 
the capital assets of the predecessor | 
companies merged by American Power 
& Light. Included in this write-up, he 
said, was over $17,000,000 profit taken 
by the holding company. s 

In acquiring certain other properties 
which .went into Minnesota Power & 
Light in 1923, there was a _ write-up 
from $3,112,000 to $5,151,000, Mr. Meisels 
testified, giving the exact figure as $2,- 
039,111.10. Another item in the infla- 
tion, he said, was an $8,750,000 waite-up 
on the books of the Great Northern 
Power Co., on its capital assets which 





Light. Before its transfer to the Min-| 
nesota Company, said Mr. Meisels, this | 
inflation was reduced to $5,373,735.75. —_|- 

“The total write-up in the book value 
of properties now owned by the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Co. is $27,444,846.85,” 
Mr. Meisels stated. 

To reach the aggregate figure of $30,- 
293,346.85, the Commission accountant 
included $2,848,000 of items charged to 
fixed capital which in his belief should 
not have been capitalized. 


Access to Books Denied, 


Accountant Says 


Mr. Meisels declared that he had been 
refused the books of the predecessor 
companies, and that there is an indi- 
cated write-up of $2,000,000 in the Du- 
luth Edison Power Co., of which, he tes- 
tified, the Minnesota Power & Light is 
a cohtinuation. 

“Tt is possible that there are other | 
such amounts which could not be ascer- | 
tained because the books were refused,” 
he said. | 

Before Mr. Meisels took the stand, W. | 
B. Horne, a commisison economist, pre- | 
sented charts to show the complete con- | 
trol of Minnesota Power & Light by| 
American Power & Light, and its affilia- ! 
tion with Electric Bond & Share. At} 
one time, he said, Sidney Z. Mitchell, 
chairman of Electric Bond & Share, and 
C. E. Groesbeck, vice president, were! 
directors of Minnesota Power & Light. 

The Duluth Edison Company, Mr. 
Meisels, said, was incorporated in 1906 
for 30 years. Its certificate was 
amended in 1923, he explained, to change 
the name to Minnesota Power & Light | 
and to extend the incorporation to 1953. 
When the records of the Duluth Com- 
pany were requested of Electric Bond 
& Share, however, they were refused on 
the grounds that the company was a 
dead entity when the Senate resolution 
(S. Res. 83) directing the inquiry was 
adopted, and the allegation that the old 
company had not engaged in interstate 
commerce, he said. 

“It appears, however, that the Duluth 
company was not properly a predeces- 
sor and was not a dead entity at the 
time the resolution was adopted,” Mr. 
Meisels declared. “It also appears it was | 
engaged in interstate commerce.” i 

‘The Commission’s agent, it was stated, 
was also refused the books of the fol- 
lowing companies which went into Min- 
nesota Power & Light upon its reor- 
ganization: Great Northern Power Co.; 
Pike Rapids Power Co., Minnesota Util- 
ities Co., General Light & Power Co., 








| Little Falls Water Power Co., Cuyuna 


Range Power Co., 
Power & Light Co. 
| Mr. Meisels submitted records to show 
jthat the capital assets of Minnesota 
| Power & Light had increased from $46,- 
| 559,851 in 1924 to $70,855,280 in 1928. 
| Over the same period its gross operating 
revenue increased from $4,769,793 to $6,- 
| 037,633 and its net operating revenue 
| from $2,298,404 to $3,878,125. 

From 1906 to 1928, the capital assets 
jof the Duluth Edison company increased 
by only $295,000, said the witness, while 
;during the month of November, 1923, 
|they jumped up $39,200,000. From this 
date to Dec. 31, 1928, the book fixed as- 
sets reached $71,977,465. This 
figure represented an increase of $30,- 
029,362 in five years, he said. ) 

“It is seen,” testified Mr, Meisels, 
“that while on Dec. 31, 1928 the bonds 
equalled 69 per cent of its fixed capital, 
and preferred stock of the company 
they accounted for 97 per cent of the 


and the Royalton 





Government employs the words “tending 
to produce” as the equivalent of “con- 
| stituting a step in a conspiracy to enter 
or perform an illegal combination” then 
the defendants are entirely in accord 
with the Government as to such an in- 
terpretation of the decree, defendants 
maintain, but if the Government means 
to apply the words “tending to produce” 
to conduct, which does not involve an 
“entering or performing any like com- 
bination or conspiracy” it would: set up 
a wholly vague and speculative standard 
for violation of the decree which is di- 
rectly opposed to, the language of the 
decree and its construction by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Union Declared Legal 
To employ these words in such a vague 





sense involves the prohibition of conduct 
lawful in effect and intent and reduces 
the argument of the Government to a 
based on 
speculative possibilities contrary to all 
sound principles and incapable of rational 
administration,” in the opinion of the 


“theory of judicial control 


defendants. 


defined and_ speculative 


favorable aspects 


violation of the decree.” 





William B, Hubbell. 


‘Rate Accord Reached 


latter | 


Even though the Government’s “ex- 
treme theory of judicial control of un- 
possibilities” 
were applied, the brief states, the first 
point made by the defendants that the 
proposed union is entirely free from un- 
would “confirm our 
contention that th4fs union involves no 


Appearing as counsel for the defend- 
ants are the following: Walker D. Hines, 
G. H. Door, Lon O. Hocker, A. C. Rearick, 
Austin T. Foster, L. M. Treadwell, and 


increase over the-five year period. This 
indicates that the growth was financed 
almost exclusively by borrowed funds 
and preferred stock issues. 

Against the write-up of $20,032,000, 
said Mr. Meisels, $19,500,000 of common 
stock was issued to American Power & 
Light and credited as paid for. On 
security issues by Minnesota. Power & 
Light aggregating some $37,000,000, he 
testified, Electric Bond & Share received 
$268,000 in commissions. Mr. Healy 
said that ee, of these com- 
missions will*be inquired into at a later 
date. 

Lumping of Certain 
Accounts Is Described 

Mr. Meisels said that during the five- 
year period ended Dec. 31, 1928, Minne- 
sota Power & Light charged $800,000 to 
capital assets which should have been 
taken out of gross earnings as operating 
expenses. He cited a supervision fee o 
$101,000 paid Electric Bond & Share as 
an example. : 

In the five years between Nov. 1, 1923, 


and Dee. 31, 1928, the fixed capital prop-| 


erty assets increased from $4,419,095 to 
$70,736,430 on the ledger, he said. The 
witness criticized the lumping of fixed 
capital assets on the books of the com- 
pany, a practice which he stated lost the 
identity of the various units and ren- 


| were turned over to American Power & | dered the plant account meaningless ex-| 


cept as a figure on the ledger. 

The acquisition of property during the 
five-year period, stated Mr. Meisels, had 
a ledger value of $2,894,755 or 88 per 
cent of the gross property assets. Aside 


from the $4,419,095 which was trans-| 


ferred from the books of the old Duluth 
Edison Power Co., the largest purchase 
was from Lucian W. DeBuis, and came 
to $37,620,748. A second purchase from| 
the same man totaled $5,151,445. 


Mr. Meisels said that he had asked; 
the president of Minnesota Power & 
Light to identify Mr. DeBuis and his 
Blace of residence and had received a 
reply to the effect that the president 
did not know Mr. DuBuis. He next asked | 
the president whether any appraisal or| 
inventory had preceded the $37,000,000 | 
purchase, and was told that the deter- 


Replace TroHeys 


Indiana Decision Asserts Mo- 
tor Vehicles in Place of 
Electric Car Service Not 


Always Adequate 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 1. 

Bus service is not in all ways an ade- 
quate substitute for electric interurban 
railway service, said the Indiana Public 
Service Commission in a recent order, 
but the Commission has attempted to 
provide motor vehicle seryice for the 
public where electric railway lines have 
been abandoned. 

The statement was made in connec- 
tion with the Commission’s approval of 
an application by the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana for permission to 
abandon its Kokomo-Logansport line. 

The Commission previously had ap- 
|proved similar petitions for abandon- 
‘ment of the same company’s Anderson- 
Middletowm and Muncie-Union City di- 
visions, the order said, and applications 
jare pending for discontinuance of the 
ag alana aac and Muncie-Portland 
ines, 

These applications, it was stated, are 
“part of a program to discontinue op- 
eration of the most unprofitable divisions 
with a view of attempting to continue 
the operation of the main lines.” 
“While the discontinuance of these 
lines results in hardship to a number 
jof communities,” the Commission said, 
“greater Rhardship would result for the 
State at large by the discontinuance of 
the entire system.” 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Indiana 

The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced the following orders: 

The City of Portland was authorized to 

make effective Oct. 1 anew schedule of 












mination of its value had been a ques-| 
tion of “business judgment” after a care-| 
ful examination of the property. 


Mr. DuBuis, in fact, is shown by previ- 


rates for electric service by a municipal 
plant, increasing the minimum bill to $2 
for consumers living outside the city, as 
compared to 60 cents for those within the 
city. The rates also are greater for non- 


s Own PF, |residents, being 10 cents per kilowatt hour} 
}ous records in the Commission’s imquiry | for the first 


20, graduated down to 7 cents 


Stax: Communica 


Permits for the construction of six 
new stations to operate on long waves 
in communication between ground and 
plane were granted Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., Oct. 1 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The stations are authorized to 
use power of 100 watts, and are to be 
located at Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Springfield. and Robertson, Mo., and 
Newark and Camden, N. J 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced decisions on other pending cases, 
involving both broadcasting and com- 
munications and applications, as follows: 

Applications granted: 


KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Dec. 20, 1930. 

WHBL, Press Publishing Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., granted license, 1,410 ke., 500 w., to 
share with KFLV. 

KGTM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Avalon, 
Catalina Island, Calif. gramted construction 
permit for new phone tramsmitter frequen- 
cies, 3,070, 3,460 kc, Blue Chain, 50 w. 
power; daylight only. 

Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Springfield and Robertson, 
Mo., INewark and Camden, N. J., granted 
‘construction permits for 6 new stations, 
frequencies 393, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w.; 
A3 emission to communicate with aircraft 
on Blue Chain; license when issued to ex- 
pire Dec. 31, 1930, 


W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portab le—initial location, 411 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, granted construction permit to 
change location of transmitter from 511 
Fifth Avenue to 214 West 42d Street, New 
York City, 2,100-2,200 ke. 

ws Press Wireless, Inc., Needham, 
Mass., granted construction permit, fre- 
quencies 7,370, 7,835, 15,670, 15,880 kc., 150 
w. power, Al and A2 emission; to communi- 
cate with Halifax, Nw York, London, Rome, 
Paris, Stockholm and all other stations of 
Press Wireless, (This covers additional 
transmitter.) 
WPDH, Police Department, Richmond, 
Ind., granted modificatiom of construction 
permit to change location of transmitter 
locally in Richmond. Also granted license 
on 2,416 ke., 50 w. 

KGUG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc, Big 
Springs, Tex. granted license, 278 kc., 
power not to exceed 15 w.; 3,484, 5,600 kc., 
power, 250 w. Brown Chain frequencies. 
KPS, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Lazy Bay, Alaska; KFA, Annette 
Island, Alaska; KWR, Port Moller, Alaska; 
granted license, coastal calling, 500 ke.; 
working, 425 ke; point to point, 252 ke., 
with other commercial stations in Alaska. 
K7XF, A. A. McCue, portable on M/V 
“Kiska” in vicinity of Boe de Quadra, 
Alaska, granted license, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 





| 
{ 





| 


to have been a mere intermediary for|for all in excess of 100 kilowatt hours, The| 4°95» 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke,, 50 w., 


American Power & Light without a)/residential and commercial lighting rate in| 


monetary interest in the property soid| 
by him, it was stated. 

The first purchase from Mr. DeBuis,| 
said the witness, was $17,985,207 in ex-| 
cess of the cost of the properties to| 
American Power & Light and $20,032,000 
in excess of the book value of the vendor | 
companies. 

The purchase thus negotiated through| 
Mr. DeBuis was partly in property and} 
partly in securities, said the witness, ex-| 
plaining that on the books of the vendor 
companies the property in this transfer 
was carried at $9,965,013. If all the! 
write-up was on the value of the prop- 
erty, as Mr. Meiselg said he thought 
should have been the case, the percentage | 
of the increase was 201 percent. If the 
write-up occurred on both the property 
and the securities, it was a 114 per cent! 


increase, he said. 





In Oklahoma City 





Fire Concerns Withdraw Plea 
To Raise Insurance Rates 


State of Oklahoma: | 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 1. | 


The application of fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Oklahoma for 
a flat increase of $1 per $100 valuation in 
fire insurance premiums in Oklahoma} 
| City was withdrawn from the State In-| 
surance Board Sept. 27 by agreement, | 
the Secretary of the Board, A. L. Roark, 
| stated orally. 

A stipulation whereby the City of 
Oklahoma City withdrew its protest and 


its application for a reduction in rates; 


was filed at the same time. 

The stipulation was signed by C. T. In- 
galls, manager of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and F. A. Rittenhouse, at- 
| torney for the insurance companies, and 
| M. W. McKenzie, municipal counselor for 
{Oklahoma City, and Walter C. Dean, 
| mayor of Oklahoma City. 
Several weeks ago the application for 
jan increase was filed on the ground that 
encroachment of the Oklahoma City oil 
field on the city until actual drilling in 
the city limits was permitted made the 
risks more hazardous. 

The city then filed a protest against 
an increase and with a supplemental pe- 
| tition asked for a hearing to fix rates, 
|charging the present insurance rates 
were too high. 


| 


the city is 9 cents for the first 20, 8 cents 
for the next 30 and 6 cents for all in excess 
of 50 kilowatt hours. The cooking and 
heating rates are the same——5 cents per 
kilowatt hour for the first 20 and 3 cents 
thereafter——but a!minimum bill of $2 is 
applied outside the city and $1 within the 
city. 

The Chicago District Electric Generating 
Corporatiom (formerly named _ State Line 
Generating Company), of -Hammond, was 
authorized to issue 717,600 shares of no- 
par common stock to be sold at $10 a share, 
$15,000,000 of 4% per cent, 40-year bonds 
to be sold at 86, and $8,000,000 of 5% per 
cent, 5-year notes to be sold at 95, the 
total yield of ail securities being $27,676,- 
000. The issues are to refund previously 
issued securities and to refund advance- 
ments by owning companies, etc. 

The Union Traction Company of Indiana 
and the Muncie-Portland Traction Company 
have beem authorized to abandon the 
Muncie-Portland interurban line, and the 


‘former to abandon its Kokomo-Logansport 


| line, 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Co. was authorized to abandon its 
Indianapolis-Danville line. 


The Lake Shore Coach Line, Inc., was 


jauthorized to operate buses between Muncie 


and the QOhio-Indiana line and _ between 
Highland and Indiana Harbor. 

Five certificates held by the Jahns Bus 
Company were ordered canceled because of 


|abandonment, but a new certificate was is- 
|jsued for 
‘Laporte and Westville. 


continued operation between 

Certificates for bus operation have been 
canceled on account of failure to provide 
insurance, as follows: Hi M. & W. Bus 
Line, Ine., of Huntington, operating be- 
tween Huntington and South Whitley. Fort 
Wayne-Parkersburg Transit Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, operating as an interstate line 
between Fort Wayne and the Ohio State 
line, 

Elroy Freehill of Danville, Ill., was au- 
|\thorized to operate an interstate bus line 
|between that city and Fort Wayne. 

The Monon Transportatiom Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Monon Railroad, has ap- 
pled for permission to operate buses be- 
tween Monon and La Fayette in lieu of 
trains. ¢ 





| 


‘State Compensation Law 
Applied in Blind School 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 1. 


Attorney General U. S. Webb has re- 
cently advised the State Department of 
Institutions that inmates of the State 
Home for the Industrial Blind, who work 
in the industrial shops of the institution, 
are entitled to protection under the State 
workmen’s compensation law. Mr, Webb 
declared that the relationship between 
the Department and the inmates, when so 





Hearing on both applications had been 
}set for Nov. 17. Mr. Roark withdrew 
| notices of the hearing. 





employed, is that of employer and em- 
ploye, thus bringing them within the pro- 
visions of the act. 


| 





‘Deaths in Nebraska Fewer Last Year 


Than in 1928, Census Bureau Finds 





Decreased Totals Reported in Several Disease Classifica- 


tions; Official Mortality Rates Await Complete Figures 





Fewer deaths were recorded last year 
in Nebraska than in the preceding year, 


the Bureau of the Census announced on 
Oct. 1. 


The number of deaths in the State 
during 1929 was given at 13,377, as com- 
pared with 13,660 in 1928, according to 
the statement, which was made public 
by the Department of Commerce, and 
follows in full text: 


No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based ,on 
population estimates made at this time 
would be unreliable and, probably, would 
have to be materially revised as soon as 
the 1930 census figures become available. 

Smallpox caused nine deaths in 1929 
as against none in 1928; other causes 
which showed significant increases in 


meningococcus 


ing cough, 
all forms, 


I meningitis, 
tuberculosis, 


cancer, and 


1929 were measles, scarlet fever, whoop-| 


|nephritis. Deaths from suicide also in- 
creased in 1929, 

The total decrease in deaths in 1929 
as compared with 1928 was 283, but more 
than twice that decrease was shown for 
|the following four causes: Influenza, 
pneumonia, all forms, diseases of the 
heart, amd diarrhea and enteritis, under 
two years. 

The mumber of deaths increased each 
year Of the series for the following: Ma- 
laria, crysipelas, cancer and other ma- 
lignant tumors, cerebral hemorrhage and 
softening, nephritis, and accidental and 
unspecified external causes, Continuous 
decreases from 1926 are from dysentery, 
syphilis, paralysis without specified 
cause, and diarrhea and enteritis (under 
two years). Mortality from other causes 
‘fluctuated from year to year, so that the 
actual increase in the total number of 
deaths is not sufficiently great to be 
unusual, 





6a. m. to 11 p.m, license to expire-Oct. 31. 
| WRPDE, City of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 
granted license, 2,440 ke., 200 w. 
| Boeing Airplane Co, Airplane NC-2228M, 
|Airplane NC-234-M, gramted license, 3,106, 
national calling and working frequency for 
all itinerant aircraft; 3,172-5,660 Red Chain 
frequencies; 50 w. 

Varney Air Lines, Inc., Airplane NC-10388, 


granted license, 3,106 ke., w. 
W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., portable, Ocean township, N. J., 


granted modification of license, 1,604 ke., 
plus or minus 3 per cemt for a period of 
not to exceed 30 days; 500 w. power. 

KFM, Boeing Air Transport, Sacramento, 
Calif., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

KGSX, Aeronautical Radio, Inc, San 
Diego, Calif., granted renewal of license, 278 
ke., power 10 w.; 3,088, 3,460, 6,350 and 
|8,015 ke. day only; 12,180 ke. day only— 
Blue Chain frequencies; 500 w. 

W1XQ, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Bradley, Me., granted renewal of 
license, 50 to 75 ke, except 51, 54, 56, 58, 64, 
|66, 68, 72 and 75 ke; 25 kw., for 90 days. 

WQV-WKQ, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y.. granted renewal of 
licemse, 14,800 ke; 1 tramsmitter, 80 kw.; 1 
transmitter, 80 kw.; Al, A2 and A8 emis- 
siom; to communicate with Havana, and 
other stations, 

KKHFEV, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Airplane NC-147-H; MK HFKS, Aairplane 
NC-812-H, granted renewal of licenst, 333 
ke., imternational calling frequency not to 
be used within the continental limits of the 
United States; 500 ke.; 3,106 national call- 
ing and working frequency for all itinerant 
aircraft; 414 ke, working frequency for air- 
craft on sea flights; 2,662, 3,070,°5,690, 8,015 
ke., day only. Ydlow Chain. 

W9XAO, John S. Boyd, Chicago, IIL, 
granted request to operate for 30 days on 
2,750-2,850 ke., for experimental tests only 
during simultaneous tramSmission with Sta- 
tion W9OXAP. 

WS8DIR, William H. Allen, Elmira, N. Y., 
gramted request to use portable amateur 
station for 10 days ending Oct. 9, frequen- 
cies 3,500 to 3,550 ke, 1.5 w. power, 

Set for hearing: 

W4JAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, requests construc- 
tiom permit to change location of studio 
and transmitter; install new equipment; 
change frequency from 610 to 590 ke, in- 
crease power from 500 to 1,000 w. and 
c ge time from daytime to unlimited. 

rschel W. Ward, Parma, Mo., requests 
construction permit for mew station on 1,370 
|ke., 50 w., daytime. 
son, Miss., requests construction permit for 
new station on 1,230 ke., 250 w., unlimited 
time. 

Perkins Bros, Co. (The Sioux City Jour- 
nal), Sioux City, lowa, 
ton permit, 2,100 ke, 1 kw. 

Applications dismissed = 

The following applications were hereto- 
fore designated for hearing, but applicants 
do not desire to be heard: 

_ KSO, O. E. Mothershead and P, H, Wil- 
liams, Clarinda, Iowa. 

-_B. Tharpe Furniture Co., Inc, Min- 
den, La. 
Virgil V. Evans, Wonderful Palmetto 
State Broadcasting Co., Spartanburg, S. 
Clifford Deerr Electric Store, Cullman, 


Me 
L. L. Smith Piano Co., Albia, Iowa, 
Applications received = 


Wittenberg College, College Campus, 
| Springfield, Ohi, WCSO. Request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to The 
W GAR Broadcasting Co. 

W. J. Jones Broadcasting, Inc. 140 E. 
Market St., Akron, Ohio, WFJC. Request 
for authority to voluntarily assign license 
to The WGAR Broadcasting Co, 

The WGAR Broadcasting Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, new. Construction per- 
mit to consolidate stations WFJC and 
WCSO into a new station with new equip- 
ment to operate with 1,450 ke,, 1 kw, day 
and 500 w. night with wnlimited hours. To 
locate station at Cleveland. 

George T. Barnes, Inc., 3% miles south- 
west of Columbia, S. C., WIS. Request to 
amend application so as to request 590 ke. 
instead of 1,010 ke. and 1 kw, full time 
instead of 1 kw. day and 500 w. night. 
Valley Radio Electric Corporation, 106% 

A Street, Harlingem, Tex., KRGV. Re- 
quest to amend application so as to re- 
quest changes in equipment. 

George 0, Sowell, 116 North St, Kos- 
ciusko, Miss., new. Request to amend appli- 
cation so as to request daytime hours in- 
stead of 3 hours daily. 

Gadsden Broadcasting Company, 
Anniston Highway, Gadsden, Ala, WJIBY. 
Request to amend application so as to 
request 950 ke, instead of 1,210 kc, with 
250 watts. 





David Parmer, cor. 12th St. and 2nd Ave., 
Request to amend 
application so as to request 1,240 ke. in- 


Columbus, Ga, WR 
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stead of 970 ke, and 500 w. day and 250 
w. night instead of 1 kw. 

Meade Johnston, 16 University Heights, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, new. Request to amend 
application so as to request authority to 
locate station at 16 University Heights in- 
stead of 2,625 Broad St. and daytime 
hours instead of 5 hours daily. 


Charles H. Messter & Harold L, Dewing, 
400 East Jefferson St., Springfield, Ml., 
WCBS. Request to amend: application so 
as to request an extension of completion 
date on construction permit to Sept. 30, 
1930. 

Permil N. Nelson, 227 Duffield Ave., 
Galesburg, Ill, WKBS. Request to amend 
application so as to request 1,110 kc. in- 
stead of 750 kc. with 2 kw. 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

RCA Communications, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., WEG. Modification of license 
to change location of transmitter from 
me Point, N. Y., to New Brunswick, 


City of San Antonio, Police Dept., San 
Antonio, Tex. KGOY. Modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of time of 
construction from Nov. 30, 1930, to Feb. 
28, 1931. 


Mona Motor Oil Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Wo9OXU. Renewal of experimental relay 
broadcasting license for 6,060 ke, 500 w. 


Aeronautical Radio, Imnce., Big Springs, 
Tex., KGUG, License to cover construc- 
tion permit for 278, 3,484, 5,600 ke, 250 w. 
City of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 
W PDE. License to cover construction per- 
mit for 2,440 ke. 200 watts limited commer- 
cial police service. 

CA Communications, Ine., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., WSS. Renewal of limited public 
license for 10.80 ke., 200 w. 
Varney Air Lines, Inc. NC-10338 (Plane). 
New license for aircraft on 3,106 kc. 50 
watts. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Tuckerton, 
N. J., WGG. Renewal of limited public 
license for 22.1 kc. 200 kw. 

WMd5R, Peter J. Prinz, 146-10 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica, N. ., license to cover 
construction permit issued May 19, 1930, 
authorizing increase im power from 10 w. 
to 100 w. and installation of new equip- 


ment. Also requests authority to use 10-w. 
transmitter at same location as an aux- 
iliary. 


WSAN, Allentown Call Publishing Co., 
Ince., 101 North Sixth Street, Allentown, Pa., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
May 29, 1930, authorizing move of trans- 
miitter to Fourteenth Ward, Mizpah Grove, 
Allentown, and installation of new equip- 
ment. Also requests authority to use old 
equipment at old location as an auxiliary. 
Hugh Suffron and E. G. Storer, doing bus- 
imess as Suffron-Storer Company, Main 
Street, Peebles, Ohio, construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,310 ke, 50 
w., and unlimited hours. 

W. T. Hamilton, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Main Street, Greenville, 8. C., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,240 ke, 500 w., and unlimited 
hours. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Grant Street, 
West De Pere, Wis., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued June 10, 1930, au- 
thorizing move of transmitter to United 
States Highway No. 41, near De Pere, 
Wis., and installatiom of new equipment. 
Also requests authority to use old equip- 
ment at old ldcation as an auxiliary. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Grant Street, 
West De Pere, Wis., modification of li- 
cense to move main studio from 115 South 
Jefferson Street to the Bellin Building, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

WIBO, Nelson Brothers Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, Ballard Road, near Des 
Plaines, Ill, modification of license to 
change hours of operation from sharing 
with WPCC and WISJ to unlimited on 560 


ke. 

WMBIH, Edwin D. Aber, 402 Main Street, 
Joplin, Mo., construction permit to move 
transmitter to a location in Joplin, not yet 
determined, install mew equipment, change 
frequency from 1,420 ke. to 1,230 ke, and 
imcrease power from 250 w. day and 100 w. 
night to 1 kw., unlimited. f 

KHFIR, Pan American Airways, Inc., air- 


[Continued on Page 1212, Column 4.1 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, im many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33235. (S) Mileage—Officers’ Reserve 
Corps—aAdditional charge for travel via 
Hell Gate Bridge. Where an officer of the 
Corps traveling from 
Washington, D. C., to Camp Devens, Mass., 
under orders for training duty, makes a 
continuous journey via the Hell Gate 
Bridge, which route involves an additional 
expense to the Government for transporta- 
tion furnished of 90 cents, such expense is 
a proper charge against the officer. (Sept. 
25, 1930.) F 

A-33345. Appropriations—National Mili- 
tary Parks, The approval of the Secretary 
of War, required with respect to the dis- 
bursements under the original appropria- 
tions made for the establishment of the 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Shiloh, Get- 
tysburg, and Vicksburg National Military 
Parks, is not required in connection with 
expenditures under current appropriations 
for said parks, no specific provision for such 
requirement being contained in said appro- 








priations, (Sept. 30, 1930.) 
A-33152. (S) Claim for reimbursement 
of  expenses—False statements as to 


amounts paid—Violation of oath of office— 
Internal Revenue Agent. Where a claim- 
ant makes false statements as to certain 
items in his claim for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred, leaving doubt as to just 
what expenses were~actually incurred, the 
entire claim will be disallowed, A-18592, 
Oct. 1, 1927; A-22164, Apr. 7, 1928. 

The presentation by a Government em- 

ploye of a falsified travel expense account 
constitutes a violation of his oath of of- 
fice and thereby makes a forfeiture of all 
accrued and unpaid travel expenses in- 
curred by him in connection with the duties 
of the position he held under such oath. 9 
Comp. Gen. 449. (Sept. 26, 1930.) 
_A-33272, (8S) Public buildings—Tempo- 
rary buildings—Lunch room, The construc- 
tion of temporary building, as well as per- 
manent building is prohibited under the 
terms of section 3733, Revised Statutes, in 
the absence of @ specific appropriation 
therefor, or unless a project specifically 
appropriated for must fail if the buildings 
are not constructed. 26 Comp. Dec. 829 
distinguished. 

Ther appropriation for the Fifteenth 
| Decennial Census 2 
construction of an additional or extension 
to temporary building “D,” Sixth and Mis- 
souri Avenue, Washington, D, C., occupied 
by the Census 
as a lunch room for the employes. 
| 26, 1930.) 
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‘Rating Subway Construc- 
tion Risks to Be Effective 
As of July 31 


State of Nw York: 

New York, Oct. 1. 
The Second Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance, Francis P. Ward, has recently 
ruled that a new plan for rating subway 
construction risks for workmen’s com- 
Pensation insurance filed July 9, 1930, 
cannot be made retroactive to June 30, 
1930. Stating that the plan,was. .ap- 
Proved July 28, 1930, Mr. Ward granted 
approval as of July 31, 1930. This ac- 
tion was taken as the result of a com- 
plaint filed by the Slattery-Daino- Co., 


Inc. Mr, Ward’s_ decision follows in full 
text: 





Inc., with respect. to the effective date of 
a new plan for rating subway construc- 
tion risks filed by the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board with this Depart- 
ment, This plan, which was filed on 
July 9, 1930, was to become effective 
as of June 30, 1930, applicable to new 
and renewal business only, The plan 
aa by the Department on July 
» 1930, 


An investigation was made of the 
complaint and as a result, a hearing was 
held before me on Aug, 27, 1930. After 
a careful reading of the testimony, I have 
come to the conclusion that the applica- 
tion of the new plan retroactive to June 
30, 1930, is umreasonable and that the 
Plan should have been approved effective 
as of July 31, 1930. 


Accordingly, the approval given to the 
new plan effective as of June 30, 1930, 
is hereby withdrawn and in lieu thereof, 
approval to such plan is hereby granted 
effective as of July 31, 1930. 


California Begins Action 
To Collect Surety Bond 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 1. 

Court action against a surety com- 
Pany for unpaid claims of San Joaquin 
|} and Sacramento County fruit growers 

against a‘San F’rancisco produce firm has 
| been begun by the State Director of Ag- 
riculture, G. H. Hecke. 

The produce firm involved is the An- 
drew H. Anderson Co. and the bonding 
company is the National Surety Co, 
which furnished a $5,000 bond to guar- 
antee consignment transactions of its 
client operating under provisions of the 
California produce dealers’ act. 





payments at this time is bssed on the 
request of the 
to withhold payment, according to the 
associate chief of markets, Fred N. Big- 
elow. Th€ imdemnitor is E. a FP 
Hearty, of New York, to whom the: An- 
derson company consigned all the fruit 
represented by the growers’ claims. 

“The Depavtment’s policy in adminis- 
tering the produce dealers’ act has been 
to defer court action until other reason- 
able means of fully protecting the rights 


Mr. Hecke. ‘‘Im this specific case, how- 
ever, the Department cannot overlook the 


make good on the Anderson company’s 
bond in compliance with the law.”? 


Insurance Company Ordered 
To Pay Policyholders’ Notes 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 1. 

The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, C. S. Younger, Sept. 25 directed 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. to take up 
the notes of several policyholders on 
Policies sold by J. L. Cox “as a penalty 
ifor employing that type of agent.” 

In addition, Superintendent Younger 
announced, Mr. Cox has been placed on 
the Insurance Division's black list which 
bars him from being licensed by the 
State without a hearing. 

The policyholders claimed that Mr, 
Cox misrepresented the policies and sent 
them in for cancellation. Mr. Cox then 
took the notes to a bank and discounted 








of Ohio, Mr. “Younger said. 

The company informed Mr. Younger 
that it had cancelled Mr. Cox’s agency 
contract last December but the super. 
intendent ruled that the company must 
pay the ntoes as a disciplinary meas. 
ure, 


Reinsured Holders Advised 
Not to Pay to Receiver 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Oct. 1, ° 

Policyholdex's in the Mississippi Bene- 
ficial Life Imsurance Company and the 
Masons’ Annuity, now reinsured with 
the Citizens’ Life Insurance Company, of 
Huntsville, Ala., are advised to pay no 
more premiums to the receiver for the 
Citizens’ Life, the State Insuramce Com- 
missioner, Ben S. Lowrey, amnmounced 
Sept, 27. 

Commissioner Lowrey said that a study 
oftthe affairs of the Citizens’ Life and 
the Lincoln Security Life Insuramce Com- 
pany, of Eureka Springs, Ark., had de- 
veloped information that a decree of in- 
solvency would be sought for the for. 
mer; no attempt at reorganization is to) 
be made. . 

There are several hundred policyhold- 
ers in Mississippi who are affected by 
the affairs of the involved companies, 
Mr, Lowry said. Cessation of premium 
payments is deemed the wisest course for 
policy holders of the State, he declared, 





Payments Made to Veterans 
In August Are Announced 


Expenditures during August from its 
funds for military and naval compen- 
sation and imsurance were Announced on 
Oct, 1 by the Veterans’ Bureau as fol- 
lows: 

Death compensation, $2,807,614 .27; dis. 
ability compensation, $15,500,932.12; 
military and naval insurance, $8,406,. 
863.25; United States Government life 
iaaneapoe, $7,454,207.95; total, $34,169, 

17.59, 
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New York Rules Plan for 


indemnitor on the bond. 


of growers have been exhausted,”’ said’ 


refusal of the National Surety Co. to 


them in violation of the insurance law? 






Complaint was filed with this Depart- ¢ 
: ment by the Slattery-Dain Company, 


The refusal of the surety to make 
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Railroads 
Dates Announced | Contract for Air Mail Line 


For Hearings on 
Southwest Cases 


I. C.-C. Acts to Bring Rates 
Into Harmony With Tar- 
iffs of Western Trunk Line 
Territory 


Dates and places for hearings in the 
reopened Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases have just been announced by the 
Interstate Commerce.Commission.  _ 

Hearings in November at St. Louis, 
Mo. Dallas, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., have 
been scheduled by the Commission, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 


The further hearing follows the re- 
opening order of June 2, which covers 
all-rail first class rates and rates related 
thereto within and to-amd from the 
Southwest embraced in those cases. 

The reopening is largely attributable 
to the recent decision in which the Com- 
mission w2xevised the class rates within 
eh is known as western trunk-line ter- 
Yitory amd between that territory and so- 
called official classificatoin territory to 
the east thereof. The rates established 
pursuant to the Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases are not in entire harmony with 
those simece prescribed in the western 
trunk-lime case, and some revision may 
be necessary to bring the two closely re- 
lated texxitories into accord. 

‘ Texas & New Orleans Case 

The hearings will be before Examiners 
Koebel amd Taylor, at St. Louis, Mo., on 
Nov. 6, 1930; at Dallas, Tex., on Nov. 17, 
and at Tulsa, Okla, on Nov. 24. This 
hearing -will be confined to the question 
of the reasonableness of the Southwest- 
em rates as such, without consideration 


of any question of the application of par- | 


ticular rates 40 particular commodities, 
with one exception. 


That is a petition by the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Company and con- 
nections ‘for authority to establish, be- 
cause of barge line competition, reduced 
rates on iron and steel articles from Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and 
other origins in Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Georgia to Galveston, Houston, and other 
Texas coast points without observing the 
relationships to the corresponding rates 
to points in north Texas and in Okla- 
homa prescribed in the Consolidated 
S@thwestern Cases, Those carriers ask 
for such relief from the requirements of 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as such reduced rates would 
make necessary. 


That portion of the south western cases 
covering rates between the Southeast 
and the Southwest and with the present 
allowances for crossing the Mississippi 
River, heretofore reheard, and a pending 
complaimt and an associated portion of 
the southwestern cases dealing with the 
higher rates or arbitraries now allowed 
for the so-called differential territory in 
western. ‘Texas, also heretqfore heard, 
will be set down with the above matters 
for such supplemental evidence as may 
be offered. 

_ The hearing at Dallas -will be held 
ieatty with the Railroad Commission of 
exas. 


Suspemsion of Schedules 
’ Om Car Sizes Amnounced 


By am order entered Sept. 30 in In- 
vestigation and Suspensiom Docket No. 
3517, the Interstate COmmerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 1, 1930, until 
May 1, 1981, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing concellations and 
changes im connection with the so-called 
ser rule with respect to fur- 

shing two cars of smaller dimensions 
or capacity when car of larger dimension 
or capacity is ordered, furnishing cars 
of largex dimensions whem smaller cars 
are ordered, furnishing cars of smaller 
dimensioms when larger cars are or- 
dered, furnishing cars at variance with 
shippers” orders, minmum weights based 
on capacity of car ordered, minimum 
weights based on length or dimension 
of car .ordered, minmum weights of 
cars in excess of 86 feet and 6 inches, 
furnishimg cars for light amd bulky ar- 
ticles, mainimum weights on light and 
bulky freight, and other rules or reg- 
ulations relating to furnishing cars, and 
minimum weights in connection there- 
with, from, to, and/or between points in 
southwestern territory. 


‘Round-Italy Flight 
Of Planes Finished 


Averagwe Speed of 104 Miles 


Per How Made im Tour . 


* 


An average speed of 104 miles an 
hour was made.by the winner in the 
first aixplane flight around Italy for 
touring planes, according to information 
from the Commercial Attache at Rome, 
eis M. Mitchell, made public Oct. 1 

ythe Department of COmmerce. 

The ’xound-Italy flight was under the 
auspices of the Royal Italian Club, says 
he Department’s statement, which fol- 
is in full text: 

he winning plane, a Breda 155 
equipped with a 120-horsepower Walter 
Motor, was piloted by Col. Paridi Sacchi. 
The actwal flying time was 23 hours, 1 
minute and 44 seconds. The course of 
2,170 miles was flown in four one-day 
stages. The first day’s flight of 689.1 
miles from Rome to Rimini was flown 
on Aug. 25, landings being made at seven 
intermediary towns. The second lap was 
from Rimini to Venice, the third from 
Venice to Turin and the last, flown on 
Aug. 31, was from Turin to Rome. A 
Fiat plane finished second, a Klemm 
(German) third and a De Haviland Moth 
(British >, piloted by @ ‘Woman, was 
fourth. Of the 60 planes entered for the 
reliability trials and the races, 52 started 
and 87 completed the race. All planes 
were monoplanes with the exception of 
the Moth and Capronis, both biplanes. 
Technical spectators have been quoted 
as sayimg that with the exception of 
two of the entries, changes had been 
made im the motors or in the wing sur- 
faces of the regular stock planes in or- 
der to secure higher lighter weight and 
higher speed in the planes to be used in 
the tour. 


German Commerce Sustained 
‘The well] maintahed export trade has 


greatly znodified the severity of depres-|Net. after rents 
(Department| Aver. miles operated....... 


si ‘a German industry. 
mmerce.) 
¥ 


‘ 


t 


Transcontinental Air T. 
Bidders on Route 


The joint bid of the Western Air Ex- 
press, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., and the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., of 
Delaware, to carry mail by air over the 
transcontinental route from New York, 
through Philadelphia and St. Louis, to 
Los Angeles, has been accepted by the 
Postmaster General, according to a state- 
ment Oct. 1 at the Post Office Depart- 
iment. 


Service on this route will be inaugu- 
rated by the contractors within 30 days, 
according to the statement, and for the 
present only daylight flying will be main- 
tained. It was stated orally on behalf 
of the Department that night flying will 
jbe put into effect on the route, however, 
as soon as a lighting system is instalicd. 
The schedule has not yet been arranged, 
the Department statement said. 


The contractors will be paid at the 
rate of 97% per cent of the maximum 
rates, the statement says. The only 
other bidder for the contract was the 
United Avigation Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which submitted a bid of 64 
per cent of the maximum rates. The full 
text of the statement follows: 





| rotal expenses incl. other. .. 


| Taxes 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 


Postmaster General Brown* today 
(Oct. 1) awarded to the Western Air Ex- 
press, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
the Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
of Delaware, the contract for carrying 


Lighthouse Tender 
To Be Deisel-driven 


Necessity to Keep Steam Up 
At All Times to Be Ob- 
viated by Installation 


Engineering features 
found in a vessel of this size are planned 
for a new Diesel-driven lighthouse ten- 
der, for which the keel has just been 
laid at Jacksonville, Fla., according to 
an announcement Oct. 1 by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lighthouses, H. D. 
King. 

The statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: ‘ 

The marine engineering division of the 
Lighthouse Service points out that the 
salient feature of this new vessel is its 
Diesel electric propulsion equipment, de- 
cided upon because of its successful ap- 
plication to other types of vessels. 

Lighthouse tenders are used by the 
Government in placing buoys and erect- 
ing other aids to navigation, both upon 
the coastal and inland waterways. When 
tenders are engaged in construction or 
supply work, their main engines may 
remain idle for a considerable portion 
of time, yet power must be available for 
instant use at all times. With steam 
propelled vessels this necessitates the 
keeping of ‘steam upon the boilers con- 
tinuously, at a considerable ‘cost. 

In the new tender, to be known as 
the ‘‘Linden,” two large Diesel engines 
generate electric current, the current 
in turn driving the single electric mo- 
tor mounted upon the propeller shaft. 
When the vessel is tied up at the dock, 
the Diesel engines are shut down, fuel 
consumption stopping immediately, but 
as Diesel engines are quick starting, 
power is available at short notice. 

When the tender is at work, the Diesel 
engines perform two functions, supply- 
ing current for driving the propeller, 
and also providing power for the hoisting 
gear. The work which these tenders 
perform requires the frequent use of 
the heavy lifting tackle mounted upon 
the forward deck. With its heavy boom, 
a_tender of this size is able to raise a 
10-ton buoy from the water, land build- 
ing materials, or do other work inci- 
dental to the maintenance of aids to 
navigation. 

With the “Linden,” wheh the ship is 
not under way, but is working around 
a buoy, the main engines idle with a very 
low consumption of fuel. When power 
for either the hoister or main engine is 
needed, more fuel is fed to the engine 
and current is instantly available. The 
fact that electric current, generated by 
the Diesel e~gines, can be used for both 
propulsion and hoisting, makes this type 
of vessel particularly efficient and re- 
duces the cost of operation. 

The “Linden” will be an all-steel ves, 
sel of 240 shaft horsepower, designed to 
take the place of the “Laurel,” an old 
vessel which will soon be retired. It is 
expected that she will be completed 
within a year and ready to take up her 
duties in Chesapeake Bay, a part of the 
Fifth . Lighthouse District. 











Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Rendered 


The Interstate Commerce Commissien 
on Sept. 30 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which.are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. Nos, 8433, 
|6626, and 7768 (1) authorizing the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Rajlroad Company to-issue $1,908,000 of 
general-mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series 
C, to be delivered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in settlement of a dike 
amount of indebtedness to that company; 
(2) authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity, as lessee and guarantor, in respect of 
Said bonds, to be sold by it at not less 
than 98% per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest from July 1, 1980; and (3) modify- 
ing orders of Jan. 14, 1928, 138 1. C. C. 16 
and Sept. 25, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 745, so as 
to' permit the Pennsylvania Railroad Con- 
pany to sell at not less than 98% per cent 
of par and accrued interest fyom July 1, 
1930, $21,827,000 of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 





never before|- 
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Aviation 


Post Office Department States Western Air Express a 


ransport Are Successful 
Through St. Louis 


the mails by air from New York to Los 
Angeles. This joint bid was accepted 
by the Postmaster General because it 
{was the only qualified one under the 
terms of the McNary-Watres Act and 
in conformity with the specifications in 
the advertisement. 


In addition to the two terminal cities, 
others to be served by this route will be 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Amarillo, 
Tex. (or from St. Louis via Tulsa, Okla., 
to Amarillo, either or both routes), and 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The rate of pay will be 97% per 
cent of the maximum rates per mile set 
out in the advertisement. The bid will 
be applied against the 40-cent provision 
and against the $1.25 provision, and the 
service will commence at the 40-cent pro- 
vision with a proviso~for changing the 
rate to the apropriate bracket set up 
un@er the $1.25 provision in the event 
that the poundage should exceed 225 
pounds, 

The service on this route is to be in- 
augurated by the contractors within 30 
days from the date of the award and 
for the present will be maintained by 
daylight flying only. The schedule over 
the route has not as yet been arranged 
iby postal officials. 


Reduction on Freight Rate 
On Christmas Trees Asked 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

2-Y, I. C. C. No. 1233, upon three days’ 
notice, establishing a through rate of 
$1.67 per 100 pounds on Christmas trees, 
branches and brushes, from Alberta, 
British Columbia, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington, to At- 
lantic Seaboard territory (group A 
points). 

This $1.67 through rate will result in 
a reduction from the~present rates to 
this section of the country, as a combina- 
tion rate over group B points (Central 
States) is now applicable. The rate to 
| group B points is $1.52 per 100 pounds, 
and the present combination rate to 


| 





$1.52 through rate to group B, plus local 
|rates to destinations in group A. 
Under ordinary procedure, the sixth 
section application stated, the rates could 
not be made effective before Nov. 15, 


| this year. A notice of 30 days is ordi- 
narily required in making changes in 
tariffs, but under the sixth section 
changes may be made on less than the 
statutory 30 days’ notice. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23827.—Orchard and Wilhelm Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebr., v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of fibre, grass, and cocoa 
matting, mats or rugs, from Indiana Or- 
chard, Mass., Bushwick and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Paul, Minn., to 
Omaha. Ask for reparation. 

No. 23833.—American Scrap Material 
Company, Asheville, N. C., et al. v. Atlantic 
and Yadkin Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable, unduly and unreasonably pref- 
erential rates on pig iron, from North Caro- 
lina points to destinations in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia. ; Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just, reason- 
able, nonprejudicial and nonpreferential 
rates and reparation, 
nnn news 


| general-mortgage 44 per cent bonds, series 
C, now held by it, approved, 

Supplemental report ang order in F, D. 
Nos. 8381, Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany’ Securities, 8381-Sub 1, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company and New York Central Railroad 
Company Assumption of Obligation “and 
Liability; 8381-Sub 2, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company Assumption of Obligation 
and Liability; 8381-Sub 3, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company Assumption of Obliga; 
tion and Liability; 8381-Sub 4, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company Assumption 
of Obligation and Liability; 8381-Sub 5, 
Norfolk & Western Railroad Company 
Assumption of Obligation and_ Liability; 
8381-Sub 6, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company Assumption of Obligation and 
Liability; and 8381-Sub 7, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company 
Assumption of Obligation and Liability, 
(1) granting authorizing to the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company to issue $12,- 
| 000,000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent gold 
|bonds, series A, to be sold at par and 
accrued interest and the proceeds to be 
used in construction of a passenger sta- 
tion and other facilities, in reimbursement 
of the treasury for expenditures made for 
such ypurpose, and-or in payment of short- 
term ‘notes issued for such purpose, pre- 
vious report 166 I. C. C. ; and (2) 
| modifying previous order 166 I. C. C. ’ 
so as to permit the assumption of obliga- 
tion and other facilities, in reimbursement 
by the Baltimore & Chio Rajlroad Company, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, 
the Cincinnati, New Oreleans & Texas Pa- 
gific Railway Company, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
|pany, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, as guarantors, and by the New 
York Central Railroad Company, as lessee, 
of the properties of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, approved. 





group A points is made up of the: 


which would be too late to aid shippers ; 


Naval Airplanes 


Across ‘Continent Is Awarded | To Cooperate in 


Service Squadrons Will Not 


[So 


Postal Service 
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Shipping 


il Conditions in Many Areas [Merchant Fleet 


Improved by Rainfall of — 


Eastern Air Meet Weather Bureau’s Review Shows That Some Sections Are 
Still Suffering From Lack of Moisture, 
However 


Participate in Races at! Beneficial rains during the last week 


Trenton, N. J., However, 
Department Declares 


Although no service planes will par- 
ticipate in any racing events, aircraft 
and the dirigible “Los Angeles” of the 
Navy will cooperate in the ‘All Eastern 
States Air Races” at Trenton, N. J., Oct. 
18 and 19, the Department of the Navy 
announced Oct. 1. 

Expenses for fuel and personnel will 
be met by the American Legion Memorial 
Chapel Association sponsoring the event, 
the Department said, and no stunt flying 
will be allowed by the Navy squadrons. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Navy Department has responded 
to the request of the American Legion 
Memorial Chapel Association, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey, and will cooperate 
in the All Eastern States Air Races. 

Proceeds From Races 


Proceeds from the races will be given 
by the association to the fund for con- 
structing the $150,000 “Cathedral of the 
Air,” to be erected at Lakehurst, N. J., 
in memory of those who have-given their 
lives, and to those who still carry on, in 
the conquest of the air. 


Particularly by naval air units will 
include a flight of the “Los Angeles” over 
the airport and a demonstration of an 
airplane hook-on to the dirigible; a free 
balloon ascension by naval lighter-than- 
air personnel and acrobatic demonstra- 
tions by teams of planes from the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, and the United 
States Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Naval participation was authorized in 
a letter to Mr. Herbert H. Blizzard, presi- 
dent of the American Legion Memorial 
Association, provided the association 
would defray the expenses involved for 
gasoline, lubricating oil and living ex- 
penses of the personnel involved. 

Stipulations by Navy 

Further stipulations made by the Navy 
were: 

1. That no aerial wing-walking, air- 
plane ‘trapeze performances, transfers 
from plane to plane, or from one plane 
to other vehicle, or vice versa, or de- 
layed-release or double parachute jumps, 
will be engaged in by any person or per- 
sons whatever at or near Mercer Airport 
during these-air races. - 

2. That Navy airplanes will not par- 
ticipate in any air race, and 

3. That naval aircraft will not be ex- 
pected to participate in any manner on 
Sunday, Oct. 19. 

The Navy Department acceded to the 
request of the association that a day- 
light. flight of the “Los Angeles” be 
made during the week of Oct. 6, to ad- 
vertise the air races covering the fol- 
lowing towns and cities in New Jersey: 
Lakewood, Point Pleasant, Asbury Park, 
Long Branch, Red Bank, South Amboy, 
Perth Amboy, New Brunswick, Bound 





have brought better soil conditions i 
most sections between the Appalachians 
and Rocky Mountains, but some sections 
are still suffering from drought, accord- 
ing to the weekly weather review issued 
on Oct. 1 by the Weather Bureau. 

The sections listed as ‘still needing 
moisture ‘include the Southwest north- 
ward to southwestern Kansas, some ex- 
treme north-central districts, a few ,lo- 
calities in the central valleys, and a large 
part of the middle Atlantic area. 

Freezing weather has been reported 
from the Northwest, but no great dam- 
age to crops from the lower tempera- 
tures was reported from any section. 

The summary follows in full text: 


Abnormally Warm Weather 


In Central States and East 


At the beginning of the week abnor- 
mally warm weather continued over the | 
central and eastern portions of the coun- 
try, but at the same time it had become 
markedly cooler in the Northwest, with 
freezing temperatures reported from the 
northern Rocky Mountain sections. On 
the morning of Sept. 25, a well-defined 
“low” was central over the southwest- 
ern Great Plains, and moved thence with 
greatly increased intensity northeast- 
ward over the western Lake region as a 
severe storm. This storm was attended 
by widespread precipitation, and was fol- 
lowed by a sharp drop in temperature 
over the eastern half of the country. 
Freezing weather occurred over a con- 
siderable. area in the Northwest. The 
lowest temperature reported from first- 
order stations was 18 degrees at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., on the 28th. 

The week, as a whole, was much 
warmer than normal over the Eastern 
States where the weekly*mean tempera- 
tures. ranged from 6 degrees to 10 de- 
grees above normal, In the central sec- 
tions of the country the averages were 
near normal, as a rule, being mostly 
somewhat above in the North and some- 
what below in the South. Abnormally 
cool weather prevailed in the northern 
Great Plains, where the mean tempera- 
tures were from 4 degrees to 9 degrees 
below normal, and also in much of the 
far West where they were 3 degrees to 
6 degrees below. 

Precipitation during the week was 
widespread and mostly substantial in 
amount, rather generally, between the 
Great Plains and Appalachian Mountains. 
In practically all the Mississippi Valley 
the weekly totals ranged from around 
half an inch to as much as 3 inches, and 
throughout most of the Southern States 
similar amounts were reported. It con- 
tinued dry in the middle Atlantic area 
and ‘little rain fell in the central and | 
northern Great Plains. 


Further Beneficial Rains 
Over Large Areas 


_ Rain during the past week, in con- 
junction with the moisture received pre- 
viously, put the soil in rather good con- 


Brook, Plainfield, Elizabeth, Newark, |dition in most sections between the Ap- 


Englewood, Patterson, Franklin, Newton, 
Hackettstown, Clinton, Princeton, Tren- 
ton, Bordentown, Mount Holly, Palmyra, 
Camden, Salem, Bridgeton, Millville, 
Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, Atlan- 
tic City and Tuckerton. 

Authority was granted by the Depart- 
ment for eight men, all veterans of the 
World War and prominent members of 
the American Legion, to take short 
flights in the nonrigid airships attached 
to the Naval Air Station, at Lakehurst, 
between Oct. 1 and Oct. 18. 


New Inquiry Sought 
By Colorado Settlers 


Report on Uncompahgre Proj- 


ect Viewed as Unsatisfactory 
i 
State of Colorado: 
| Denver, Oct. 1, 


Settlers of the Uncompahgre reclama- 
tion project are not satisfied with the 
report recently made by a special com- 
mission (V U. S. Daily, 2241), and have 
sent a petition to Governor William H. 
Adams asking him to assist in obtaining 
an investigation by another commission. 

The letter stated that the settlers 
could not understand the recommenda- 
tion that the project be turned over to 
them, in view of the fact that they do 
not have sufficient funds to pay even the 
salaries of ditch riders for one month 
and lack banking credit or other re- 
sources. They also attacked the pro- 
posal to name a high-salaried adviser 


of grass where but one grew before 
when we can not even dispose of the 
one blade.” . 

Cost of producing crops on the project 
exceeds the market price received b 
the ranchers, the protestants charged. 
Their principal complaint was against 
the blanket mortgage that attaches to 
all land on the project until the Govern- 
ment has been reimbursed for construc- 
tion costs. 

Under this system individual initiative 
and thrift is destroyed, the letter de- 
clared, adding that “ulterior influences” 
must have been responsible for the com- 
mission’s not “exposing the iniquity of 
the law” under which the contract be- 
tween the reclamation service and the 
settlers was signed. 

“We are requesting you,” the letter to 
Governor Adams said, “to use your in- 
fluence to secure for us a committee un- 
biased and intelligent, appointed from 
some source such that it will not in- 
fluenced by the Bureau of Reclamation 
who will make another investigation of 
our troubles and make a report direct 
to the President or Congress.” 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R, 


August 


1930 
2,201,653 
150,586 
2,421,388 
269,561 
638,418 
771,240 
1,796,889 
624,494 
148,000 
91 
476,408 
758,009 
231,21 
714.2 


Freight revenue ......eee6 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev....i:..cces 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses. .. 


Net from railroad...... 


Net after taxes, etc....... 


Operating ratio eereeeeeeece 
“ 


Eight Months 
1980 1929 


17,554,958 
1,243,810 1,507,755 
19,411,824 28,299,593 
2,067,330 2,708,290 
5,772,581 . 8,250,864 
6,438,491 7,335,450 
15,301,460 19,237,919 
4,110,364 4,061,674 
1,265,300 1,435,600 
226 68 
2,844,838 ° 2,626,006 
5,100,471 5,422,963 
231.27 
82.6 


1929 
2,956,600 
206,771 
3,275,321 
420,924 
1,181,178 
931,862 
2,654,648 
620,673 
205,400 
5 
415,268 
782,549 
231.27 
81.1 


231.22 
78.8 


Augu 
1930 
1,621,756 
404,85 
2,223,376 
871,046 
407,472 
792,717 
1,720,600 
502,776 


1,028.49 


Chicago & Alton RR. 
st Bight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
1,983,930 11,947,014 13,419,477 
514,825 38,059,000 3,711,517 
2,783,693 16,722,139 19,455,718 
856,014 2,308,925 2,163,595 
608,859 3,873,982 4,245,216 
900,606 6,376,046 17,034,546 
2,013,289 138,848,951 14,663,796 
170,404 2,873,188 4,791,922 
116,427 908,453 890,638 
312 11986 4,256 
653,665 1,962,749 3,897,028 
445,482 432,670 2,460,203 
1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 
12.3 82.8 75.4 


118,321 

446 
388,809 
183,215 


T1A4 


palachian and Rocky Mountains. A few 
areas, however, are still dry, or have 
received insufficient moisture to relieve 
the drought, including principally the 
Southwest northward to southwestern 
Kansas, some extreme north-central dis- 
tricts, and a few localities in the central 
valleys, especially parts of~Kentucky. 
Rains of the wee argely relieved 
droughty conditions that have persisted 
up to this time, in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and the western lake region; but 
more moisture is needed in many of 
these sections. In Iowa the week brought 
the heaviest and most general rain since 
about the middle of June. The south- 
western area still needing moisture in- 
cludes principally western Oklahoma and 
Texas, eastern New Mexico, and south- 
western Kansas, while in the central- 
north, North Dakota, northern Minnesota, 
and parts of Michigan are yet dry. 

As in previous weeks of Séptember, 
the rains did not extend to east of the 
Appalachian Mountains, except in the 
case of a few local showers. Conse- 
quently, the drought is largely unabated 
in the middle Atlantic area, includjng 
place, the Piedmont of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland and eastern 
West Virginia, while rain is needed to 
the northward. Very beneficial showers 
occurred in the north Pacific States, 
theugh the rains extended into northern 
Cali fornia, making rather unfavorable 
conditions for fruit drying. Fall work 
made generally good advance, except for 
delay by frequent rains in parts of the 
South. — to heavy frosts extended 
as far south as portions of the Ohio Val- 
ley, and overspread much of the North. 
west, but without material harm, excep 
in the case of some late gardens and 


to “show them how to grow two blades} truck crops. 


Rains Condition Soil 
For Fall Plowing 


Small grains—The generous to heavy 
rains during the week in north-central 
sections of the country were very ben- 
eficial in conditioning the soil for Fall 
plowing and were of considerable help to 
Winter wheat and rye already~ put in. 
Some parts of this area need more mois- 
ture, however, especialy Iowa where the 
ground was reported dry and cracked, 
with the rain immediately draining off. 
In the Southwest droughty conditions 
continued, with plowing and seeding con- 
siderably retarded, while damage was re- 
ported by high winds, especially in Okla- 
homa. In the Pacific Northwest bene- 
ficial showers occurred, although more 
were needed. Sowing Winter wheat in 
Kansas is half to three-fourths done and 
the stands are good, where up; in most 
other places outside the dry areas, good 
advance was made in seeding Winter 
grains, with those up doing well. Rice 
harvest ‘vas retarded by rain in central 
and west Gulf districts, with much dam- 
age in shock and some sprouting re- 
ported from Louisiana. 

Corn.—The corn crop is .now largely 
safe from frost; except in a few sec- 
tions. where considerable is still green, 
principally in the east-central Great 
Plains, and some lowlands in the Ohio 
Valley. Good progress was made in cut- 
ting where this method of harvesting 
is practiced, and picking has begun in 
the Northwest, with some cribbing in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. In Iowa high 
wind tangled much corn and blew off 
ears, which will make husking difficult, 
as machines can not be used. ™ 

Cotton.—There was considerable inter- 
ruption to cotton picking during the 
week, because of frequent rainfall over 
much of the belt; temperatures were 
generally favorable. 

In Texas the general condition of the 
crop shows practically no change, with 
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prospects for a top crop poor, and pick- 
ing advancing slowly Seoaney of rain- 
fall; cotton is abnormally advanced in all 
sections. In Oklahoma progress was 


generally fair, but much oren cotton was 
blown out by high winds, and its gen- 
eral condition is very irregular, with but 
little top crop; picking and ginning made, 
good progress. 

In the central States of the belt pick- 


ing was considerably delayed by frequent 
rains, with additional reports of damage 
to staple by wetness, though weather 
conditions were better at the close of the 
week. There was too much rain in 
Georgia, with many reports of seed 
sprouting, though the crop is mostly out 
in the southern half of the State. In 
most other Atlantic sections the weather 
favored field work, as a rule, and con- 
ditions on the whole were satisfactory. 

Miscéllaneous Crops.—Pastures were 
greatly improved in north-central sec- 
tions by the héavy to generous rains of 
the week and are now generally fair 
to good condition east of the Rocky 
Mountains, except in the Southwest and 
some eastern sections where they are 
poor to only fair. In the previously 
droughty areas pastures have made sub- 
stantial recovery and are affording some 
feed. Throughout the great western 
grazing ‘country range, stock, and water 
eae are generally good to excel- 
ent. 

There was some slight frost damage 
to tender crops as far south as the north- 
ern Ohio Valley area, but vegetation, in 
general, escaped serious harm. Digging 
potatoes is general, while sugar beet 
pulling is advancing. Cane was improved 

cooler weather. Tobacco is mostly 
cut, but with variable quality. Citrus 
are coloring slowly in Florida, but groves 
are flourishing in California, 

The last week in September brought 
the first general killing frosts and freez- 
ing temperatures of the season to the 
Northwestern States. On the mornin 
of Sept. 24 freezing weather was re- 
ported from most of Wyoming, and by 
the 26th temperatures of 32 degrees, or 
lower, overspread eastern Montana and 
North Dakota, while two days later 
freezing was reported from parts of 
northern Iowa. 

Killing frost this year came later 
than normally in most of the Northwest. 
In an average year it occurs there about 
the middle of September, and by the 
first of October the frost line normally 
advances to extreme northwestern Iowa 
and central Nebraska. In the past: kill- 
ing frost has occurred in September as 
far south as the Ohio River and central 
Missouri, and in North Dakota as early 
as the latter part of August. The month 
of October usually brings frost and freez- 
ing weather to the great central valleys 
and as far south as the northern parts 
of the Cotton Belt. The more south- 
ern portions of the country, however, 
usually do not have a freeze until the lat- 
ter part of November. Thus, as a rule, 
it takes the frost line, or line of freez- 
ing temperature, about two months, or 
from the middle of September to the mid- 
dle of November, to advance from the ex- 
treme northern to the extreme south- 
ern portions of the country. 

In Spring, the frost line moves north- 
ward more slowly than it advances 
southward in the Fall. That is, killing 
frost does not usually occur in Gulf 
districts after the first of March, while 
the average date of its last occurrence 
in some of the more northern sections 
of the country is the latter part of 
May, or nearly three months later. Con- 
sequently, the normal growing season, or 
the time between the average date of the 
last killing frost in Spring and the first 
in Fall, is nearly five months longer in 
the extreme South than in some of the 
more mesipern sections of the country. 
In the former there are usually 250 to} 
260 days of the year without killing 
frost, while the average number in the 
latter is only 110 to 120 days. 


Japan Considers Increase 
In Tariff on Soda Ash 


Japanese government departments are 
considering an increase in the present 
import duty (0.35 yen per 100 kin) on 
soda ash, or ether protective measures, 
due to alleged dumping from abroad, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce from the Com- 
merical Attache at Tokyo, Halleck A. 
Butts. 

(Japanese yen at par equals approx- 
imately $0.49 United States currency; 
100 kin equals approximately 133.28 
pounds.) 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Many American Delegations 
To Attend Road Congress 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Peru, two; Uruguay, three; Venezuela, 
one. 

The delegate for the Dominion of Can- 
ada is Victor Smart, deputy minister of 
the Department of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa, while ‘the two provincial dele- 
gates are: Alex Fraser, chief engineer, 
Department of Roads, Quebec, and R. W.:' 
McCologh, chief engineer, Department of | 
Highways, Halifax, Nova Scotia. At} 
least one other Canadian will be present 
in an official capacity. He is Col. T. 
Hiam, assistant to the president of the 
Canadian National Railways, who will 
represent the League of Nations. 


A. Pennsylvania, Vermont, 


Corporation Will 


Be Reorganized 


— 


Shipping Board Says Sale of ; 


Lines Will Necessitate’ 
Only About Half of Pres- 
ent Personnel of Agency 


Reorganization of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation will be brought about in the 


near future, the Shipping Board ane | 
nounced Sept. 30 afd will result in a re- » 
duction of the personnel to about half ; 


of the present staff. 


Substitution of the “Lump Sum Agree- 


ment” for the type of agreement previ- * 


ously in effect and sale of the majority 
of the Shipping ra lines have made 
such action advisable, 1 
the reorganization was submitted to the 


Board by the Vice President of the Mer- . 


chant Fieet Corporation, *. Caldwell Jen- 
kins, in a general “seg under date of 
Sept. 24, it was said. 

Readjustment in work of the Merchant 


Fleet Corporation will cause the clos- | 


ing of field offices and the laying off of 


a considerable number of employes in } 


various cities, the Shipping Board stated. 


The present staff comprises 1,385, and ‘ 
the anticipated reduction in personnel is 


estimated at 50 per cent. 
Future Work Outlined — ; 
Future work of the corporation, Mr. 
Jenkins explained in his general order 
outlining the reorganization, will be con- 


cerned principally with checking the ° 


character and efficiency of service and 


upkeep and maintenance of Board-owned ‘ 
Most of the details of opera- 


vessels. . 0 
tion handled by the corporation in the 
past will be assumed by the operators, 
the order pointed out. 

The Board operates at present only 


10 of the 40 lines it took over at the « 


close of the World War, the Shipping 
Board declared, and two of these are ex- 
pected to be sold soon. 


said, probably the Fleet Corporation will 
be dissolved. 

Changes outlined in his general order 
of Sept. 24, Mr. Jenkins reported to the 
Shipping Board, will be carried out “at 
the earliest practical date.” 

Domestic districts will be reduced to 
three, and the personnel under district 
directors will consist chiefly of inspec- 


tors of vessels, the general order said. © 


It is planned to eliminate all field rep- | 


resentatives of the Traffic Department * 
and eventually of the Supply Depart- , 


ment, under the reorganization, while 
field representatives of the Finance and 
Comptroller’s Departments will be re- 
duced to “a very small number.” 
Three Districts Planned 
The South American district is to be 
abolished, the staff of the London office 


will be reduced “in harmony with the , 
lessened responsibilities,” and the office” 


of the district director at Manila will 


be cut to a minimum, the order disclosed. « 


The Finance Department will no longer 


require field representatives, Mr. Jen-: 


kins told the Board in his communi- 
cation, since under the Lump Sum Agree- 
ment the operators collect and ja 
their own funds. 1 
aiding in the booking of 
be maintained by the 
ment, and the corporation no longer will 
be responsible for sone traffic, con- 
cluding contracts, handling claims, 
ing rates. : 
Work of the Traffic Department in the 
future will 


ssengers will 


partment must “keep entirely away from 


responsibility for running the ships or . 
for working out traffic problems except ~ 


in a.very general way.” ; 
The general order, made public by 
the Shipping Board, will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Oct. 3. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on Oct, 1 made public decisions in rate © 


cases which are summarized as follows: 


. 22944.—Phillips & Company, Inc., Vv. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Rate charged on a carload of potatoes from 
Stilleys, N. C., to Jacksonville, Fla. not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Com- 

i ismissed. 
ie $2841-~Calco Chemical Company of 
Bound Brook, N. J., v. Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company et al. Rates on crude naph- 
thalene, in carleads from ship’s side, New 
York, N. Y., harbor, to Bound Brook, N. 
J., found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


mienet, oo -Greniio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Quincy, Mass., v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. Rate 
on imported rough quarried granite, in car- 
loads, from Boston, Mass., to Quincy, 
Quincy Adams and West Quincy, Mass. 
found not unreasonable ox unduly prejudi- 
ial. Complaint dismissed. 

es 22669--Stange Lumber Company Vv. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
tucky to Star Lake, Wis., 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 
dismissed. 


found not unrea- 
Complaint 


No. 21731.—Paragon Cooperage Company | 


paige rag ogy > a ee 
oritioy” og an etaen points in New 
York, Maine, snes Maryiaeee 
Virginia, found not, unreas oa e icial, Come 
plaint dismissed. 


NEW RADIO TUBES 


tor World Series 


Broadcasts! 


ho. RCA Radiotrons for 


the 


World Series broadcasts because 17 
leading set makers say: “They give 
100% reproduction of tone.” Their 
verdict assures you of thrilling recep- 
tion... best results from every pro- 


gram, 


HIGHEST QUALITY—NEW LOW PRICES! 


UY 224 . $3.30 UY 227 - 


Ux 280. 1.90 


RCA Rad 


THE HEART, 


m- 
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names on 
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OF YOUR_RADIO 
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and an outline of . 


When the re- . 
maining eight are disposed of, the Board - 


No special service for . 


raffic Depart- ° 
or fix- > 


be advisory rather than ad- ‘ 
ministrative, the order points out, but ; 
under the Lump Sum Agreement the.de- 


and western Ken- | 


Ohio, and South ' 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN, FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Building con 
daily average 
contracts award 


sracts furnish a very close estimate of general business activity. The figures for the 
fae eliding conbocis awarded are compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation from 
led in small towns and rural districts. as well as in large cities in 37 States. 


; The amount of coal pioduced is a basic indication of the status of the various manufacturing 
industries. The-movement in the production of bituminous coal is on the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 
The figures represent the daily average for the week as measured by the number of working days. _ 


LUMBER PRODUCTION « 


ote numbers are compiled by the Bureau of Catclge and Domestic saan from figures 

_ furnished by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ey represent the cut ohapproximately 

672 identical mills, the index number being based on a three-year average for the week shown. 
"3 Relation is to weekly*ayerages 1927-1929 per week shown. 


40 


The activity of steel mills is an index ‘of ‘general business conditions, since it figures in the basis 
of building extension, as well as in railroad equipment and automotive vehicles. The figures are 
made up on the basis’of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
150 JAN-FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


1307 
110 


Petroleum being a commodity on which transportation depends, to say nothing of the use of the 

by-products by the chemical industry, is considered an important index of the business situation 

in general. The figuresms shown above furnish an index built up from information compiled 
. by the American Petroleum Institute. 


_DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR “MAY-JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Employment figures in this region show the extent to which she general American public is buying 

automobiles. Figures here are given on a basis of data obtained from the Detroit Board of Com- 

merce, covering about two-thirds of the working population of that city. Figures shown here 
are for Gimonthly periods. 


The movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how 
_ much merchandise is moving on the railroads and how it is moving. The figures are from the 
American Railway Association, generally exclusive of Canadian roads ; 


[al hetebal 


This chart is an indication of basic costs in a basic industry. It is from fi iled by th 
tron Trade Review and is based on the price oe iron, billets, ube, steel bensaltiida cteatiene 
shapes, black galvanized and blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 
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Electrolytic copper, the most representative type of the metal used in many industries, shows the 
trend of the entire industry. The price represents electrolytic copper and is compiled by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal on a daily average price at the refineries 


‘ ‘ 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. P 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. : 

To make more easy the comparison between different ‘items 
which are regarded as important and to chart series expressed in 
different units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. has 
accepted relative numbers, often known as “Index Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. When the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis, the relative 
number is greater than 100; if the movement is less, the relative 
number is smaller. 

These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
variations above or below the line assumed to be 100. The data 
is plotted for the week ending September 30, where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeeeee 


1930 ee 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 


The receipts of cattle and calves reflect the tondition in the meat, hide and leather industry, as 
well as the industries depending on the by-products. The figures used are compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 


The receipts of hogs show the general condition of the industries concerned not only with the 

respective meat products (pork, ham and bacon), but with lard and various by-products. The 

figures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural. Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City gives a picture of the fluctua- 
tions in the neighboring producing centers. This price is compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and represents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold, 


” The receipts of wheat at principal primary markets is an indicator, not only of the conditions o# 
crops but of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. The figures are supplied by ‘‘Bradstreet's* 
and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 


The receipts of cotton furnish 2 picture of prosperity for a large class of citizens. “Receipts in to 

sight"’ of cotton are compiled ~~ the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports: 

ere received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and 
domestic stocks from the Bureau of the Census. Linters are not dade. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
F ‘JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
60 Fem 
60 ae 
The price of middling cotton on the New York market is a barometer of the trend of wholesale 


prices. The chart is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the New 
York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of daily prices for the week shown. 


The wholesale price index as compiled by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well- 


known economist, and appearing in the weekly dat@reports ‘of the ‘Index Number Institute” 
reflects the fluctuations of the wholesale prices of principa mm 
politan markets, 


ities in the various metro- ° 


STOCK PRICES 


o7As: FEB. AAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. 


100 


These, like bond prices, are an indication of investing conditions. The data from which the 
above chart is compiled are on the authority of the Annalist. It includes only sales on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


110 
105 
100 


: . . ‘ 
The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore 
considered by many authorities as one of the most accurate indicators of general business con- 
ditions. The figures given in this chart are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and are the prices 
paid for leading bord: during the period giver. 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
40024": FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. QCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. The chart shown above is built up 
from data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. It represents the amount of brokers’ loans 
: outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 


CALL MONEY RATES 
. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Call Money rates represent short time loans directly reflecting the activities of the stock market 

and the supply of available money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above 

are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicete the rates for call money in the 
New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


The rates for time money indicate borrowing for long-time. inyestment. They therefore afford a 

picture of the activitiés of the New York stock market and various investing centers. The in- 

formation is compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged on borfowing for’ 
long-time investment (90 days or more) as apast from."‘demand.” and ‘‘call"’ money. , 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS 


The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture 

of the activities in the financial world. The chart covers loans and investments and is compiled 

by the Federal Reserve Board to represent the total amount of loans and investments in dollars 
as made by reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. MOY. DEC. 
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These date represent the volume of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States 
outside of the City of New York. The omission of New York City was purposely made to elimin- 
ate the violent fluctuations of the stock market there. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOY. DEC. 


The Federal Reserve Ratio pictures the ratio of deposits and notes to the total.reserves in the 
Federal Reserve member banks. This is always an important indication of general business 
conditions. The chart is compiled by the Foden! Reserve Board and is shown in its report each 

week. . 


Probably the best single indicator of the state of business in general at any one-time is the number 

of failures of business establishments, manutecteing, onegrne, as well-as trading concerns. 

Compilations of such failures are made regularly by R. G. Dun & Compeny and are the basis of 
this chart. It provides a cross section of our economic life. 
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Of Intermediate 
Credit Bank Unit 


President of’ Kansas Federal 
Branch Says Loans to Be! 
Made Only on Amply Se-; 
cured Notes 


Topeka, Kans,, Oct. i—More extensive | 
use of the Federal Intermediate Banks as 
@ means of agricultural and drought re- 
lief is urged by the president, John 
Fields, of the (Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at Wichita, in a communi- 
cation to Governor Clyde M. Reed and 
the chairman of the Kansas Drought Re- 
lief Committee, M. A. Limbocker. 

President Fields states that there are 
sufficient funds available for all the re- 
lief necessary in the Ninth Federal J.and ! 
Bank District. However, he supplements | 
this statement with the assertion that 
the Intermedjate Credit Bawk is a busi- 
ness institution anc can accept only such | 
potest notes as are amply secured. 

This talk of a state-wide credit asso- 
ciation to offer drought relief through 
the Intermediate Credit Bank is fine,” 
President Fields said. “It would be all 
right with us if it were organized with a 
capital of $500,000, or anv other figure, 
but at the same time we are ready to 
serve the Smallest bank in the most re- 
mote part of the district that comes to 
+ with proper loans for rediscount.” 

Purpose of. Federal Banks 

The communication explains the fuge- 
tions of Intermediate Credit Banks and 
this explanation follows in full text: 

“A circular recently issued by the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau contains the 





following statements concerning the loan! 


functions of Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks: | 

“The purpose for which these 
were credted was to provide agricultural 
credit at reasonable interest rates for 
periods that are intermediate between 
the usual maturities of short-term com- 
mercial bank loans and long-term farm 
mortgage loans. They are authorized: 

“(1) To make loans to -cooperative 
marketing associations secured by ware- 
house receipts or shipping documents 
covering staple agricultural products, 
and 

“(2) To discount agricultural paper 
wage the limitations prescribed in the 
act, for banks, agricultural credit cor- 
porations, livestock loan companies and 
other financing institutions, with their 
endorsement, or to make loans or ad- 
vances to such institutions secured by 
such agricultural paper. 

_ Funds for Agricultural Uses 

“The proceeds of all such paper so 
discounted or accepted as security for 
loans must be used for agriculturai pur- 
poses, or for the raising, breeding, fat- 


| Customs receipts 


eb 


S. Treasury: 
Statement 


* Sept. 29 
, Made Public Oct. 1 


Receipts 
$1,896,857.48 


422,941.11 
internal 


# 2,920,209.86 
#1,278,968.08 


Total ordinary receipts $6,518,976.53 
450;000.00 


Public debt receipts ...,.+ 
Balance previous day 331,045,404.31 
iret bias 


peccetoe fos seeee -$338,014,380.84 


\ 


$6,115,389.51 
211,996.19 
319,706.46 
17,511.97 


510,264.29 
115,565.67 


Internal-revenue receipts: 

« Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
. Tevenue 

Miscellaneous receipts . 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts . 


23,449.24 
363,605.82 


Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 


, tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


$7,677,489.15 


312,512.25 
330,024,379.44 


$338,014,380:84 


| Cooperation of Bankers 


And Supervisors Stressed 


. State of Ohio: 

Cleveland, Oct. 1. 
A growing spirit : of oo be- 
tween bankers and bank supervisors was 
emphasized by the Superintendent of 
Banks for the State of Mississippi, J. S. 


Love,. Sept. 30 at a dinner given by the |of textile finished products are moderate ! 


1State Bank Division of the American 
; Bankers Association in honor of the 
banking supervisors in attendance ak the 
56th annual convention of the assotia- 
tion. . : \ 

The bank supervisor is in reality a 
sort of ex-officio director of every bank 
examined by his department, Mr. Love 
declared. He represents 80 per cent of 
the working capital of the bank—its de- 
posits—and he has a right to give advice 
and warnings, which should be heeded. 
Other commissioners present confirmed 
the statements made by Mr. Love. The 
Superintendent of Banks for the State 
10f Iowa, L. A. Andrew, as president of 
{the National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors, presided. Other supervisors 
who testified to the new attitude of 
bankers toward State examination were 

Shippee, of Connecticut; C. F. 
Schwenker, of Wisconsin; H. W. Koen- 
eke, of Kansas; and Walter E. Taylor, 
;of Arkansas. 
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Business Conditions 


Business Shows: 
Improvement m 


Philadelphia Area 


Industrial and Mercantile 
Conditions Were Better in 
August Than in July, Re- 


‘view Shows 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

low last year, has increased measurably 
in many basic line As a result, pro- 
ductive activity has risen somewhat from 
the July level, which was the lowest fur 
several a. Factory wage payments 
amd employe-hours worked increased 
slightly. between July and August and 
in some cases, such as textile and leather 
products, the gain was somewhat more 
j than is customary. Employment, on the 
other hand, showed a slight further drop 
instead of continuing at the July level 
as in other years. 

The demand for textile products has 
been decidedly more active. The output 
of cotton; and~woal manufactures, ana 


following a sharp decline in July to the 
lowest level in years. Activity in the 
silk industry also turned ‘definitely up- 
ward as indicated by substantial increase 
‘in pay rolls and employe-hours. The 
carpet and rug situation, while showing 
some upturn in demand, remains very 
unsatisfactory,, productive activity con- 
tinuing at a decidedly low level relative 
to other years. The rate of activity 
in the clothing’ industry is much higher 
than in the preceding month though 
lower than a year ago, as is the case 
with all other textile branches. Stocks 





,and show a material decline from the 
previous month and a year ago. The 
range of price fluctuation has been nar- 
rowing somewhat, suggesting an ap- 
proach to stability. . 
Pig Iron Output Unchanged 

The metal fabricating industry does 
not show as widespread an improvement 
as_is normally expected; it is barely 
holding its ground at a lower level than 
In recent years. The daily output 6f pig 
iron showed practically no change be- 
tween July ,and August when adjust- 
ments for seasonal changes are made. 
Operations of steel mills, on the dther 


Electrical apparatus plants have ex- 
panded their schedules as is to be ex- 
pected, so that the present rate of out- 
put is higher than in several years ex- 
cept 1929. This is also true of radio 
|and musical instruments which showed 
an especially sharp recovery from 

| level earlier in the year which was thé 
|lowest since 1925. Foundries, on the 
‘other hand, showed some curtailment 
,; during the month. In the transportation 
group, only \locomotives and cars showed 





hosiery showed a gain during August} 


hand, showed a slight further_decline in| 
August but little change in September,| 
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Farm Credit 


BONDS OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED 
For. SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 1. 


Beane 
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oN 


9365) TDA AT 


State Finance 
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The Superintendent of Banking of the State. of New York has received the following information relative to 
transactions today on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and ~ 

|| Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are collected and collatéd in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
| and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of New York. ' i : Lz ia ‘ 
“The following ‘symbols are \used to designate the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, e; 


Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 


in in 


Which Thou- 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s ’47.. 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T ev 4s. '36........ 
Amer T & T 4%s '33 (exp’d).. g 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF. .0g 
Amer T & T @eb 5s '60 SF.... g 

AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 

AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 ab 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 414#’62 abcf 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52 .... abcdefg 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 .... abed 
B & O Ist 5s d July 1 48 ...... abed 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%5s '33 

B & O ref & gen A ds '95. 

B & O ref gen C 6s "95 

B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 .. 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ’48 .. 
| Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 

Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67..’ d 
Bost & NY Air L RR 1st 4s '55.. df 
BnCy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) d 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry ens 44s '67 ¢ 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’68.. 

c Ry Gvt gty 5s ’69 i 

Cc Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40.... 

CN Ry25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s 46 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '35 

| C Pac RR ist r gu 4s "49.4... 

| 

i 


d 
d 


abcd 
abecdeg 1 
abcde Q 
abede 





G Pac RR 35 yr gt 5s ’60.... 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s. ’87 
Cen N Eng Ry J|st 4s ’61 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s 

en 444s '92 

f & imp A 4%%s ’93 

f & imp B 4%s '95 

div ist cons 4s ’89 

RR gen 4s ‘58... 

ist & gen 5s A 66 

t&r 5s d My 1 2037 \abedefg 

P ist & r 4s '34.. Bb 

u Ist 4%s A '63.... abdf 

CcC & StL r & imp 6s C ’41. 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D ’63.. 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%5 E ’77. 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 4%s A 57 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '85 . 
Consu P Ist & Uni 5s C ’52 .. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
Det Ed ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 .... abd 
Det R Tun Det T&T ist 4% ’61 abd 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%4s "67 .... abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A '36....... abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 6%s B ’52..... abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C '73 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E 7% 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s.C ’50... 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’64.... 
Hoc"? Val Ry 1st cons 444s 99 SF 


nw 


~- 
bap me 89 


abdefg 
abcdefg 


_ 
Se ee 


Con 


Legal sands High 
3 
pe 
bedeg 14 
gz o> ae 


aontaw- 


Saw 


Low 


101% 
10214 
10514 
100 
102 
109 
107% 
98 
9414 
104% 
96% 
97% 
108 
101% 
104% 
109% 
105% 
9214 
107% 
112% 


103% . 


8716 
85 
9515 
100 
99% 
10544 
112% 
118 
101 
9735 
105% 
114% 
8814 
10314 
05 
024% 
102% 
95 
97% 
102% 
108% 
99% 
103% 
103% 
104% 
102% 
975% 
101% 
105% 
98 1% 
10624 
105% 
10314 
10345 
111% 
111% 
108% 
100% 
99% 
92% 
103% 


Last 
101% 
10214 
10514 
100% 


NYC&StL 
4 | NYC&StL 


k 


N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A '52 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B ’55 
YN Orl Term Ist 4s °53.> 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
NY C%& Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97... 
6| NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.... 
| NY C & HRr & imp 434s A 2013 
4' NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’37 .. 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’3t 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’31 
RR r5%sA’74(n Co) 
Rrm 4%sC’78&(n Co) 
NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A ‘41 .. 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s '48 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ’49 
NY? Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... d 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 
N & W RR Ist cons ds '96.... 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ’44 
' Nor Pac Ry'Pr L 4s ’97 SF... 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
| N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A '41.. 
| Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7%s A ’46. 
Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B ’47... 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’37 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist & r 4s 61 
PacG&Eg&ris A42..... 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s '37 SF 
PO&D RR Ist & r gu 4%s A 77 
Penn RR cons stpd 4s '48..... 
Penn RR gen 4%s A %5...... 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ 
Penn RR secured 614s ’36 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56..,. 
Pete Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80... 
Phil.El Ist & r 4%s 67 SF....4 
; PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A "70. 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B 75. 
PSE&GofN. J. Ist & r 5s '65 
PSE &G of N J Ist & r 4\%s "67 
PSE & G of N J Ist & r 4%s '70 


Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51...... t 


StL & S F Ry gen 5s 81 
StL S F Ry.Pr L 4s A ’50..... 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 
StL S F Rv cons 4%s A.’78.... 


| StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A ‘72... 
| San Ant&Arn Pass Ry 1st 4s '43 
So Bell T & B 1st 5s ’41 SF... 
Sd Pac 40 yr.Ser 1928 4\%s 68 
S Pac 40yr Ser ’29 (ww) 4%s ’69 
S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 due Aug 1 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%4s A '77 
| S$ Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 5B... 
So Ry ist. cons 5s '94 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56.... 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A '56 .. 
So Ry StL Div Ist 4s ’51 .... 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’88 .... 
| SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s '47 SF .. 


States Sales 

in in . 
Which Thou- 
Lezal sands High 
d 10 94% 
d 1 94% 
abdé 2 98% 
abcdeg 26 967% 
abcdeg 3 85% 
abedeg 15 100% 
abedeg 15 103% 
abcd 99 
abcd 100% 
abc 10214 
abcd 2, 10744 
abed 981% 
abcdf 114% 
abcdef 1094 
abcdef 


Low Last 


9415 
941% 
93% 
965, 
85% 
100% 
103 4% 
98% 
100% 
102% 
107% 
97% 
114% 
109 4% 
98% 
49% 
107 
9714 
97% 
96% 
70 
103% 
112% 
113% 
103% 
95% 
102 
104% 
% 71023 
98% 
103% 
1115 
110% 
95 
102% 
103% 
113% 
112 
105 1% 
102% 
103 
9g 
101 
9016 
103% 
92% 
91 
110% 
96 
104% 
10044 
100% 
95% 
102% 
965g 


94% 
34% 
967% 
8542 
10014 


99 


102% 

107% 
98 

114% 

1093, 
981% 
49% 

abcde 

abcdeg 
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abcdeg 
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df 

df 

df 
abed 
abc 
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abcd 
ab 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 
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944% | 


10315 | 
100% | 


Funds Allotted 


To Lend Farmers 
In Fifteen States 


Department of _Agriculture - 4 


Sets Aside $550,000 for 
Aid in Areas Affected Most 
By Storms and Drought f 
The Department of Agriculture has al. 


lotted $550,000 out of a $6,000,000 ap- 
propriation for funds to relieve distress 


-/in 1980 from storms and drought, the 


Department announced Oct. 1. The funas 


tilizer 

The 
| full, text: r 

Five hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of the unexpended balance of the 
$6,000,000 appropriated by Congress last 
March for loans through the farmers’ 
jseed loan office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to relieve dis- 
tress in 15 States from storms, floods 
and drought in 1930 has been allotted 
to farmers seriously affected by the Sum- 
mer’s drought in Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Virginia and Missouri, for the purchase 
of seed and fertilizer for Fall and Win- 
| ter pastures. 


Applications for these loans must be 
backed by the farmer’s promissory note 
‘and a mortgage on his crops, and must 
|be approved by a county committee be- 
fore they can be accepted in Washing- 
|ton, according to G. L. Hoffman, who is 
in charge of the Federal Seed Loan Of- 
fice. Loans cannot be made for crops 
to be harvested in 1931, he says. 

Approximately 2,000 applications for 
|loans have been received to date, and 
Mr. Hoffman expects as~many more by 
Oct. 15, the final day for accepting ap- 
: plications, Of these, 1,732 have been 
approved as follows: Alabama, om on 


eer Fall and Winter pastures. 
partment’s statement follows in 





180 loans; Oklahoma, $27,853.45 onj 859 
‘loans; Virginia, $24,990 on 368 Ildans, 
/and Missouri, $16,469.25 on 325 loans. 


| Silver Stocks in India 
Stationary for Week 


Silver imports into India during the 
four days ending Sept. 26, totaled 79,- 
000 ounces, all of which came from Lon- 
don, says a despatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay offices 
During the ten days ending Sept. 22, 
imports totalled 697,000 ounces. : 

Currency in reserve on Sept. 22 totaled 
1,157,300,000 rupees, as compared with’ 
1,154,500,000 rupees on Sept. 15. Bullion 
in reserve on Sept. 22 was 53,800,000 


Silver stocks on Sept. 26 were esti- 
mated at 6,400 bars, as compared with 


4 |the same number on Sept. 19. The to- 


tal weekly offtake was 455 bars, the 


have been distributed for seed and fer- 


4 | rupees, as compared with 50,400,000 ru- , 
mit.) pees on Sept. 15. 


A 


JInpaccoe 


Reserve Note in Circulation) Un Oil of Cal deb 5s °45 
n Oil of Cal deb 5s erate 

Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s’47 

Un Pac Rist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 

Un Pac RR_40 yr 4's ’67 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68 


tening or marketing of livestock. : 

“The law does not permit Federal In-|_ A new counterfeit of the $5 Federal | 
termediate Credit Banks to make loans: Reserve note was the subject of a circu- 
or advances to individuals or to discount|lar letter<issued on Oct. 1 by the Se- 


cret Service Division of the Treasury 


Ill Bell_T 1st & r 5s A d56 

IC RR & StL & NJt 1st r5sA 63 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A’'52.... 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. 


abcde 
ab 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 


106 
10615 
10436 
403 


same as on Sept. 19. 

The~ market is fairly steady’ despite 
the fact that the large stocks as well 
as the volume remain unchanged from 


d 
abcdefg 
abcedefg 
ab 

ab 


generally declined slightly in August but 
since then they have been steadier; quo- 
tations for pig iron, however, dropped ! 
lately to the lowest level since 1915. } 





expansion. Prices of metal ee 
| 


97% 
101% 





ae 


103 


for individuals directly. Kan C Term 


paper ‘ 
farmer or livestock producer who desires 
to avail himself of the credit facilities 
of a Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
should apply to an en creait 
corporation, a livestock loan company 


or a banking institution doing business | “ 


in his locality which has the privilege 
of discounting paper with or obtain 
loans from the Federal Intesmedia 
redit Bank. / 

“A State or National bank, trust com- 
pany, saving bank, or similar institu- 
tion engaged in a general banking busi- 
ness and handling eligible agricultural 
paper may provide agricultural credit 
fob its community by submitting such 
paper to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank_which serves the district m which 


a spich local financial institution exists. 


“In localities where existing credit fa- 
cilities are inadequate, agricultural credit 
corporations and livestock loan companies 
may be formed, When properly organ- 
izéd with adequate paid-up capital and 
managed by competent personnel such 
corporations may be granted the privilege 

‘of discounting with or obtaining loans 
*from the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank serving the district in which-they 
are located.” , 
The Federal Intermédiate Credit, Bank 


of Wichita serves the Ninth Federal Land | - 


» Bank District, consisting of the States 


of Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado atfd New 
Mexico. ; 

At the end of August, 1930, this bank 
had outstanding $6,045,535.70 in direct 
loans to cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, secured by warehouse receipts cov- 
Pring. cotton, wheat and beans, and $j,- 
425;125.56 in rediscounts for banks, live- 
stock loan companies and agricultural 
credit corporations. 

All of these loans are fully secured; 
direct loans ‘having been made for not 
more than 70 per cent of the value of 
the commodity pledged as security when 
the loans were made;. loans rediscourtted 
being for not more Than 75 per cent of | 
the actual appraised value of the prop- 
erty covered by chattel mortgages se- 
curing them. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
cannot rediscount loans which a well- 
managed local bank would not’ make 
%, it\had plenty of funds for lending, 

dit cannot discount many perfectly 
good loans which such a bank might 


_ make, for purpeses not eligible at the 


cs 


} 


avs Intermediate Credit Bank. 

is inevitable that the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank at Wichita and its 
proper functions should be misrepre- 
sented by sincere but misinformed per- 
sons active in efforts to bring relief to! 
farmers and their families suffering pri- 
vations as the result of drought. 

Situation Expjained 

The situation may be clarified by con- 
sidering a few basic facts. 

The Bederal Intermediate Credit Bank 
at Wichita is a bank and is not a reser- 
voir from which Government or other 
funds may be drawn and disbursed to 
the unfortunate and the needy, no mat- 
ter how worthy their claim to public 
charity. 

. There is no more reason to expect the 
credit bank will pay money for the note 
of an insolvent farmer, secured only by 
the hope he may make a crop next year, 
than there is to expect thgt the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kangas City will pay 
money for the note of @ laborer out. of 
a job, oclnhen only by the hope’ he may 
get a job next year. ; 

There is nothing in the act establish- | 
ing «the Federal Intermediate ,Credit | 
Banks which in the most remote degree | 
indicates that Congress intended them | 


to be anything else than banks, designed | T, 


to render credit service to ggriculture 
not fully supplied by financial institu- 
tious operatifig under laws in force at 
+: ime of the passage of this act. 


~" 


¢ ‘ gis Peme der* 


Any ; 


Department. The description of the 
counterfeit, as contained.in the circular, 
follows in full. text: 


On the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; series\of 1928; check letter 
;” face plate No. 201; back plate No. 
91; H, T. Tate, freasurer of the United 
States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; portrait of Lincoln. 

This is a fairly deceptive production 
printed from photomechanical plates on 
one sheet of paper which reflects a green 
tint on the face as a result of the lib- 
eral use of ink on the back plate. The 





portrait. has_been retouched by hand in'S0Mal gains although it remained be- | 


a futile effort to improve the Lincoln 
| likeness, the left eye. appearing to be 
enlarged and-the lip twisted until the 
expression is charged, The parallel 
lines forming the cross-hatch background 
of ‘the portrait medallion are executed 
unevenly and roughly throughout. 

Care should be exercised in handling 
notes of this variety and dencmination. 
Specimen t hand bears serial number 


|Credit Bank at Wichita is direct for all 
banks in Colorado, Kansas,.New Mexico 
and Oklahoma which, wish to offer for 
discount fully secured eligible loans. 


National banks and State banks which 
are members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem may obtain virtually the same serv- 
ice from the Federal Reserve Bgnk of 
Kansas City and, at the present time, at 
a rate of interest one-half per cent lower 
than the 4 per cent rate of the Federal 
intermediate credit bank. ‘ ; 

Almost every locality in the ninth Fed- 
eral land ‘bank district is well supplied 
with banks, but short crops and low 
| Prices have resulted in diminished de- 
posits and" many banks are without suf- 
ficient funds for lending, even when good 
security is offered. 


The leather industry continues on the 
upgrade. The hide market is fairly 
; Strong both with respect to demand and 
prices. Little change is “noted in the de- 
{mand for goatskins. Tanning of goat 
and kid leather increased further in Au- 
gust and compared rather well with other 
years. Daily production of shoes in- 
creased by a larger amount than was to 
be expected between July and August. 

Productive activity in chemicals. and 
drugs, and coke declined further. The 
output of explosives, and “paints and 
varnishes, on the other hand, showed sea- 





| low a year ago. Operations of petroleum 


refineries in this section also increased’ 


in the. month but not in the year. 
? Building Materials Gain 

Production of various building ma- 
| terials showed an appreciable expansion 
between July and August. The daily out- 
put of cement increased -more than sea- 
sonally but continued ldwer than in Au- 
gust of other years, except in 1929. 
Stocks of Portland cement, though de- 
clining@recently, remain at a relatively 
high point. Operations of plants pro- 
ducing brick also exhibited some bet- 


change. 
in prices. 
There has been little variation in pro- 
ductive activity of thg-feed industry, in- 
creases in some lines being practically 
offset by declines in others: The daily 
output of tobacco products increased 
when due allowance is made for sea- 
sonal variations, although without such 
a correction there was a slight detline 
in the output of cigars and a relatively 
larger decline in wage payments. 
Wholesale business in August failed to 
make the usual upward movement, al- 
though seasohal increases were reported 
in the sale of shoes, dry goods, jewelry, 


Virtually no change is shown 





terment but lumber mills showed little! 


e road to the Federal Intermediate | O 


he Federal Intermediate Credit Bank!and paper. Dollar sales were also 
of Wichita can be of service to these| smaller than a year before in all lines 
banks and their farmer customers, either | except drugs. Since sales are reported 
through the banks as such or through.jin dollar units, comparisons with recent 
agricultural credit corporations organ-| years are unfavorable, owing largély to 
ized by bankers and their farmer cus-! a continuous decline in commodity prices 
tomers. this.year. Latest reports indicate some 

This bank is endéavoring to do every- | seasonal improvement in most lines. In- 
thing possible to sustain existing finan-|ventories held by reporting dealers as a 
cial institutions in their business of} rule increagfed somewhat ‘in August but 
financing the farming industry, in which {continued materially smaller than a yéar 
they are engaged arid concerning which | earlier. 
they are fully informed. 

The things to be done are simple and 
few. Nothing is to be gained by waiting 
for a world-wide, nation-wide, state-wide 
or even county-wide drought relief com- 
mittee to ‘come along and do the work. 
Problems arising from the drought, in 
so far as the intermediate credit bank 
may aid in solving them, are community 
problepis. ‘ 

If there is nothing with which the 
loans desired to obtain funds that are 
needed ,can be fully secured, then the 
Federal intermediate credit bank cannot 
help, and folks whg have suffered mis- 
fortune and grievous losses should not 
be misled. iv: # 


Retail Sales Increase © 

Retail sales in August increased nearly 
9 per cent, which is slightly more than 
the usual gain over July. Department, 
men’s apparel, and credit stores shared 
,in this increase, while shoe-and women’s 
apparel stores reported further declines. 
In gomparison with a year ago, sales 
were about 11 per-cent smaller, and in 
the first eight months of this year they 
were 6° yr cent less than in the same 
period last year. This adverse compari- 
son with last as well as other years may 
be attributed partly,to lower prices and 
partly to industrial conditions. 

Stocks at retail stores remain at a 
: relativety“low level. There was some in- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses. 


Ist gu 4s 60 .. d 
abd 
ab 


abcdeg 


KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 
KC Sou Ry r&imp 5s 50 d Apr 1 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s ’97 
| LS&M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003 .. 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44.... 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s 4b 3.5% 
Louis G & E ist & r 5s(A 52... 
NL &N_RR ist &'r 4%s C 2008 
| L&N RR So Monoh Col Jt 4s ’52 
Mil r & Ist 5s B '61... 
M St.P&SS M RR Ist cons:4s 38 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62.. 
M K & T RR Pr L 4%s D 78. 
| Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65.. 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r is F 77.. 
' Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G 78... 
Mor & Ess RR ist r 3%s 2000. 


Nash ‘Chat & StL Ry ist 4s A 78 abedefg 
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New Applications Filed 
For Radio Operation 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
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Cowtwnre ~ 


14 
abedeg 35 
ab 15 


Om Ore tbe tie 


~+ 
abcdefg 13¢ 85 
2 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry ist 5s '37 abcefg 1 


N Eng T.& T 1st 4%s B ’61.... abcde (15 104% 108% 10414] US of A Treas treas 3% 


9514 
303% 
10314 
8414 
10044 
93% 
12314 
10454 
104% 
102% 
93 
103% 
91 
933% 
100% 
103 
102% 
101% 
85 
96% 
10315 


102%% 
101%, 


96% 
10314 


95% | 
8014 
104 
84% 
100%, | 
93% | 
123% 
105 
104% 
102% 
93 
103% 
91 
935% , 
100% 
103 
102% 
101% 

85 

963%, 
10345 


Utica G & Er ext 5s '57..... 
Wabash RR r-& gen 5's A "75 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B "76. 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C’'R 
Wabash RR r & gen ds D ’80.. 
West El deb 5s 44 
West Mary RR Ist 4s '52...... 
West Mary RR Iist&r 54%sA "77 d 
W Penn Pow ist 5s A °46 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63. 

W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53.... 
W Shore RR\st 4s 2361 V% 


abe 


108% 
abd 


104 
100% 
93 
101% 
105 
87% 
102 
105% 
10614 
106% 
94% 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) * 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%4s '47 abcdefg 
U S of A Treas 414s ’52....;.. 
U S of A Treas treas 4s '54.... 


| 730 16,700, 21,940, 21,980 ke., 70 kw. 
KQZ, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 


: Calif., 


renewal 


of, point-to-point 


j license on 17,980 ke., 80 kw. 
KQR, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 


Calif., 


renewal 


of point-to-point 


plane NC-814-H, renewal of aircraft li-| license on 18,040 kc., 80 kw. # 
| KEZ, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 


cense on 3833, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 
8,015 ke., 12 w. . 

KSE, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Torrance, Calif., coastal construction 


tion KSE on 
6,485, 12,430, 8,430, 
3 


5,525, 
12,490, 22,040, 22,520 ke., 





50 w. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Bolinas, Calif., coastal construction per- 
mit for additional transmitter on 5,525, 11,- 


Calif., renewal 


of point-to-point 
j licerrse on 10,400 ke., 80 kw. 


public 


public 


public 


KER, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 


permit for additional transmitter at sta-|Calif., renewal of point-to-point public | 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100, : license on 10,390 ke., 80 kw. 


KR, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
of point-to-point public 
license on 15,460 kc., 80®kw. 


Calif., 


WOD, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
assignment 


|mont, Tex., 


refewal 


of 


050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,500, 8,390, 12,550, 12,-| Magnolia Radio Corporation. 
ee eee eee aes nse _—__c—ec5c_ce eC WoD, Magnolia Radio Corp., Beaumont, 
Tex., license for public. coastal service on 
500, 437.7 ke., 500 w. 


crease at apparel and’ shoe stores, but 
the department and credit stores re¢- 
ported furthen declines hetween July afid 
August. Inventories on the whole con- 
tinued noticeably smaller than a year 
ago. 

Railroad shipments declined rather 
sharply in August, when figures are eor- 
rected for the us seasonal variations, 
and the gain in the first part of Septem- 
ber was not,as large as is to be expected. 
In comparison with the previous three 
years, freight car loadings have been 
substantially smaller in nearly all 
months thus far this year. This de- 
Gline was due largely to a smaller move- 
ment of merchandise and>miscellaneous 
commodities. Rapid growth in transpor- 
jtation. of goods by truck, particularly of 
finished commodities, may also account 
in part for the unfavorable comparison 
with other years. 

Sales of passenger automobiles in- 
j creased seasonally but were much smaller 
than in August 1929. Life insurance 
sales declined instead of increasing in 
the morith and were nearly 10 per cent 
less than,a year ago. 

Commercial failures ingreased in num- 
ber but’ decreased in liabilities, during 
August. In the first’ eight months of 
this year, however, the number of fail- 
ures was about 31 per cent larger and 
the amount of liabilities almost 42Her 
cent greater than in the same period 
tlast year. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Great Northern Ry. - 
oa Augist ‘Eight Months 
1930 1929 | 1930, 1929 
8,760,980 10,541,802 52,242,409 .63,795,850 
888,355 1'184,098 6,352,514 17,555,396 
10,653,760 12,956,422 65,505,702 80,868,375 
1,176,684 1,903,214 10,700,859 13,442,147. 
1,608,141 1,924,381 12,770,360 13,648,671 
3,066,687 3,472,086 22,364,124 24,828,333 
6,376,371 \ 7,908,016 50,401,353 56,722,189 
4,278,389 6,048,406 15,104,349 23,964,186 é 
816,239 \ 817,764 5,862,151 ° 6,844,834 
672 404 6,401 6,905" 
3,461,478 4,230,238 9,235,797 18,112,447 
« 8,294,651 3,980,518 8,538,045 © 17,673,955 
8,366.44 8,370.06 8,366.70 8,398.10 
perating ratio eee ege eens 69.8 60.T” 76.9 70.3 é 


1930 
Freight revenue ......++++ 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev... .c.ceces 
Maintenance of way,...... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other. .. 
Net from railroad..../.... 


eee eeere 


EE 5. 5 MAE j/dia wae <'els'a 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents........... 
Aver. miles operated....... 


1 


August 


1,290,397 
209,167 
1,642,493 
173,963 
70,546 
79,739 

‘ 1,284,036 


249,389 

278,742 

1,944.40 
BQ 


Ry. . 

t Months 
1929 
12,574,804 
2,426,032 
16,683,730 
2,292,866 
2,917,820 
6,232,268 
12,822,259 
3,861,471 
1,036,684 

6,021 
2,818,766 
2,869,956 
* 1,944.58 

16.9 


Central of Conrais 
R 1 


1929 193 
1,629,996 11,071,226 
2,081,600 


284,971 
2,083,749 14,573,082 
301,836 4,698,524 
372,708 2,602,478 
753,512 5,868,177 
1,585,250 11,476,331 
498,499 3,096,751 
137,521 941,441 
14 6,428 
360,832 2,148,882 
400,817 2,204,547 
1,944.58 1,944.40 1 
76.1 78.8 


4 


Applications received (other than broad- | 


casting): 


W2XBR, Baruchrome Corporation, 
construction permit for change 
10 kw., with™ same | 


York, N. Y., 


jin power from 1 to 
| frequéney of 6,020 kc. 
W2XE, Atlantic 


license 


Beau- 
to 


New 


Broadcasting Corpora- 


1930 
5,861,888 
472,882 
6,921,350 
1,186,041 
1,713;720 
2,710,720 
5,923,389 
997,961 
296,516 


701,264 
755,248 


tion, Crossbay Boulevard, Long Island 
(near Jamaica), N. Y., modified construe 
tion permit for extension of completion 


date from Oct. 25, 1930, to' February, 1931. | 


W9XG, Purdue University, 400-500 North- 
western Avenue, West LaFayette, Ind., mod- 


ified construction permit. for extension of | 


completion date from Oct. 11, 1930, to Feb. 
1, 1931, also location changed to % mile 
north of latitude 40 degrees, 26 minutes 15 
seconds. 


WPTF, Durham Life Insurance 
Rrieigh, N. C., granted authority to extend 
time of operation 1 hour on Oct. 2, in arder 
to broadcast U. D. C. program. , 

The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, granted construction permit to con- 
solidate Stations WFJC and WCSO into a 
new station with new equipment at Cleve- 
land; to operate on same frequency (1,450 
ke.) but increased daytime power of 1 kw. 
and 500 w. night (station now has 500 w.), 


unlimited time, and to use portable to test | 


for location. 

WCSO, Wittenberg College, @pringfield, 
Ohio, granted consent to voluntary agsign- 
ment of license to WGAR Broadcasting Co. 

WFIJC. 
Akron, Ohio, granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to WGAR Broadcast- 


in 0. 
KEx, Western Broadcasting Co., Port- 


Reading Company 
August - Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
6,970,984 50,338,261 
_ 685,986 4,115;042 ; 
8,056,726 58,219,186 63,665,087 
1,238,862 8,972,972 9,436,522 
1,899,071. 14,528,882 
2,905,902 22,670,301 
6,372,087 48,924,232 
1,684,639 9,294,954 
422,636 2,266,199 
~ 80 + 2,908 
1,261,923 17,025,847 
1,291,279 7,100,256 
1,459.31 1,460.00 
me) | 84.0 


} 


23,654,686 
50,587,840 
43,077,247 

nether 


‘10,204,105 
10,310,821 
1,460.02 

‘ 79.5 


181 


455.64 
85.6 


a 


Co., | 


, E. F. Jones Broadcasting Co., Inc., | 


; 
| 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 

Legal ands High 
268 101° 
117 (113 
353 108°% 
26 106” 


Last 
101* 

112°8 
108” 
106° 


Low 
101° 
112” 
108° 
106" 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 
s '56.. abedefg 
land, Oreg., granted authority to begin op- 


erating at’ 7:45 p. m. on Sept. 23 instead 


| order to broadcast the Portland, Oreg., 
‘Community Chest program; 1,180-kce., 5 kw. 
W2XDO, American Telephone and Tele- 
jgraph Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., granted au- 
| thority to operate newly completed trans- 
| mitter dt Ocean Gate for purposes of tests 
|as follows: Frequencies and power in ac- 
cordance with construction permit. Call 
| letters, W2XDO, until Nov. 1, 1930, 

The Commission approved the following 
jamendments to applicatio which have 
heretofore been designated Yer hearings: 
David Parmer, Columbus, Ga., amend- 
| ment specifying 1,240 ke. frequency in place 
of 970 ke, 

Mays-Williams Company, Inc., Charleston, 
W. Va, amendment Specifying 880 fre- 
gnenty, a regional channel, in place of the 
30 frequency (clear channel). 

: William S. Walker, Keystone Broadcast- 
ing Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., amendment re- 
questing limited time agsignment on 830 
ke. frequency in place of unlimited time. 

WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala., amendment requesting as- 
signment @n 950 ke. with 250 w. power, in- 
stead of 1,210 ke. with 250 w. power. 

KFRC, Don Lee, Inc. San. Francisco, 
Calif., amendment specifying the 680 ke. 
clear channel frequency in place of the 610 
| ke, regional channel. 

KRGV, KRGV, Inc., Harlingen, 
amendment with respect to the equipment 
to be .installed. 


Ship licenses: Granted 8 modifications, 4 
| new and 13 renewals. 
! 


National 
Electric Power 


Company 





| 

Largest unit in the 
Middle WestUtilities 
System, with subsidi- 
aries in 15 states from 


| Maine to Florida. 


14,752,184 | 


| 


$7 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


a 
oon % | last week. 


}of regular scheduled hour.of 8 o’clock, in| 


Tex., | 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, 
serve Bank of /New York today certified. 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

; In pursuance of the provisions of see- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for_the purpose of thé assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im-:; 
ported into.the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers | 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ‘ 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany. (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

' Netherlands (guilder) 
| Norway <krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ............0. 
Sweden (krona) .... 

Switzerland (france) . 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
| Hong Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) «. 

India (rupee) 

, Japan (yen) 

| Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ..... up eeve uate 
Argentina (peso, gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chilg (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.1079 





! 
| 
| 


’ 





. LARGER 
SAFETY 
FACTOR 


A careful analysis: shows 
Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has $47 of 
equity for each $53 of 
prior obligations, com- 
pared with a_ composite 
average of $35 foreach $65 
for 16 comparable com- 
panies. This factor of \ 
safety enhances the attrac- 
tiveness of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company 5% 
Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
1968, now yielding over 
54%. 
These bonds enjoy an 
active market. 


Write for Analysis J-115 
General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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t. 1.—The Federal Re-, 
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Data Acquired by Judge During Trial Viewed 


Insufficient for Prophesying When Convicted 
Criminal Will Be Fit fer Release 


e es 
#y DR. WALTER N. THAYER JR. 


Commissioner of Correction, State of New York 


is*to. be arrived at by no simple 
“rule of thimb” but) by under- 
starfding the problem in each case and 
by so modifying the criminal law as to 
permit of rational treatment. E 
In the first place let us determine 
what type of man constitutes the aver- 
age criminal. As a rule he is in his 
early twenties.. His education has 
ceased short of the sixth grade and his 
intelligence level will average not 
higher than that of a 12 or 14 year old 
ehild. In fact, /about 25 per cent will 
average lower by formal tests. z 
We are therefore dealing with a dis- 
tinetly inferior individual and with one 
whose ethical and social concepts are 
not higher than his intellectual level. 


4 


He has- no real economic basis on 
which to sell his efforts and by repeated 


T's TREATMENT of the criminal 


- lack of success, has developed a failure 


complex that causes him to enter any 
undertaking with a degree of doubt 
that foreordains him to failure. Be- 
cfuse of these shortcomings he is lack- 
ing in self-re8pect and self-confidence. 

In many instances the first thing to 
attempt in order to reestablish this typé 
of criminal in society isto try to build 
up within the: man a feeling of confi- 
dence based upon a recreated self-re- 
spect. He is lacking in education and 
in manual skill. The former, provided 
he possesses sufficient inherent native 


intelligence, can be remedied by carfy- 
ing on his neglected formal instruction 
in academic subjects. The latter, pro- 
vided he possesses a sufficient degree of 
manual adeptness, by trairiing in the 
arts and trades. 


It should be possible; if we are will- 


ing to make the effort, by the applica- 
tion of certain psychological and effy 
ciency tests, to arrive at e approxi- 
mately correct estimate of t 

ties in each case; to so set up a system 


e possibili- 


of education and training as to develop 
any latent abilities he may possess. 

These efforts will be foreordained to 
failure from their very inception unless 
prior to their application a thorough 
study has been made of the individual’s 
life history. In other words, it will be 


futile to endeavor to make him into a 
social type unless we know the factors 
that were instrumental in creating the 
antisocial type. This means careful, 
intensive, understanding and painstak- 
ing work by the sociologist, psycholo- 
gist, and in many instances, the psychi- 
atrist. 


Prison labor should resemble free 


labor in that it should receive compen- 
sation. 
reimburse the State for maintenance 
cost. But, that being done, the prisoner 


Deduction should be made to 


should receive a certain amount of 
recompense for good work and to en- 
courage honest effort. Instruction in 
trade and vocation should be given by 
teachers skilled in the occupations 
taught and able to impaft that skill to 
others. 

The best plans for his rehabilitation 
will fail, however, if the institution 
neglects training in habits of obedience 
to authority and the development of a 
sense of personal responsibility. So 
much has been said in deprecation of 
“discipline” that one hardly expects te 
mention it without being accused of 
favoring “repressive measures.” 

4 


- I am a firm believer in self-govern- 
ment but would limit an individual to 
that measure of self-government which 
he had shown himself capable of exer- 
cising. Discipline “has never made 
cringing pitiful objects of well-trained 
soldiers and rightfully and reasonably 
applied will not have that geffect on 
prisoners: : 

One difficulty in reclaiming the pris- 
oner is that society expects,the institu- 
tion to uproot the habits of years— 
habits formed in the most impression- 
able period of life—by a few month’s 
sojourn behind bars and walls. 


His knowledge that he may be re- 
strained only for a definite period is in 
many instances the’ rock on which our 
“The judge gave me 10 
years. I can do that standing on my 
head,” a prisoner once said to me. But 
if the-judge had been able to say “Not 


‘4 


less than 10 years. and as much longer 
as seems necessary,” Wwe should have 
witnessed a different reaction on his 
part. 

The fixing of a definite period of con- 
finement for a definite offense is a 
legacy of old-time procedure, handed 
down through the centuries, and when 
the court is required to do this, it is to 
all intents and purposes asked to proph- 
esy when the prisoner will be fit for 
release. This‘is a responsibility which 
it,is reasonable to assume will sooner 
or later arouse objection from the 
thoughtful judiciary as they will real- 
ize that such data as they have acquired 
through simply presiding over a trial, 
the occasion for which is based upon 
but one act in the prisoner’s life, are in- 
sufficient to endble them to make such 
@ prediction with any, degree of ac- 
curacy. 

How much better it would be for so- 


ciety and in the last analysis, for the | 


criminal himself—if, at least after he 
had demonstrated his inability to profit 
by one or two experiences—he be con- 
sidered a ward of the State and com- 
mitted indefinitely. If, with this type 
of commitment, it was legally possible 
to grant parole when it seemed prob- 
able that the prisoner’s attitude toward 
society had changed to\a social rather 
than an antisocial attitude—the pris- 
oner could then be treated on'the basis 
of what made him commit the crime 
rather than upon what crime he com- 
mitted. 

This type of commitment would have 
all the deterrence of the so-called 
fourth offender acts, concerning which 
we hear so much—but would be much 
more easily enforced as juries would 
not rebel at bringing in a verdict of 
guilty, and while no prisoner would feel 
sure he would not be imprisoned for 
life, he would still have a ray of hope 
that good conduct and evidence of a 
change in his attitude would restore 
him to liberty. , 


+ 


Release, however, should only be 
granted him on a parole basis and after 
a thorough study of all the factors en- 
tering into the formation of his char- 
acter, as well as of his institutional 
record and the environment to which 
he is to be released. 


Parole havifig been determined upon, 
the matter of his supervision during 
the parole period must be provided for. 
Here the average parole, system is seri- 
ously 1 :cking. Practically anyone seems 
suitable for parole supervisor and each 
parole officer is required to supervise 
from 50 to 200 paroles. That existing 
conditions Aare wrong is apparent to 
anyone who will give.the matter a mo- 
ment of serious thought. 

The parole officer should be able to 
exercise judgment, tact and discretion; 
know when to commend and when to 
warn; when to continue on parole and 
when to return for violation. He should 
know intimately the lives of men under 
his supervision, and to do this he must 
not be required to supervise too many, 
cases. Fifty parolees should be the 
absolute maximum for one parole offi- 
ger if one is to expect him to give ade- 
quate supervision. 

We must not gain the impression, 
however, that our failure in dealing 
with the criminal is entirely due to lack 
of intelligent effort after he has been 
sentenced to an institution... Much can 
be: done with and many criticisms can 
be leveled at the procedure antedating 
his, conviction. 

When one considers the compara- 
tively few arrests in proportion to the 
number of crimes committed—the rela- 
tively few suspects brought to trial and 
small number of eonvictions among 
those tried—together with the tremen- 
dous delay in trying, convicting and 


committing those few, should it o¢ca- ~ 


sion wonder that there exists among 
criminals a feeling of optimism in so 
far as detection and final punishment 
are concerned? When a reasonable 
percentage of crimes are followed by 
detection and a reasonable proportion 
of arrests by prompt trial, conviction 
and punishment, we can look for a 
larger degree of the so-called deterrent 
effect of the criminal law. 





Cost of County Governments 
Reduction in Offices Proposed in Indiana 
By WINFIELD MILLER’ 


Indiana State Senator 


cation of county and city govern- 
ments, in many counties, at a great 
savings to the people.: 

Local county governments could be 
reconstructed and conducted at less 
cost, some think at one-half the present 
coste In these days of quick communi- 
cation, transportation and improved 
business methods, why so many offices? 

Indiana has more than 1,000 town- 
ship trustees, 276 county commission- 


[ ‘sstion ‘« could provide for the unifi- 


ers, 644 county councilmen to watch 
the county commissioners, 3,048 mem- 
bers of the advisory boards as sort of 
guardians over the 1,000 and more trus- 
tees, and in addition, all of the county 
officers; in all, an average of 54 officers 
to the county. t 
The State has run riot in the creation 
of small administrative offices. What 
is needed is a shorter ballot, greater 
concentration of power and fixed re- 
sponsibility in official positions. + 
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Benefits Derived by Wage. Earners 


from Administration of: Workmen’s Com pensation Legislation 


‘ By WILL T. BLAKE 
Director, Department of Industrial Relations, State of Ohio 


HE Department of Industrial Re- 

l lations and the Industrial GCom- 
mission in Ohio are charged with 

the responsibility of dealing with all 
problems growing out of the relation- 
ships of employers and employes. The 


Department is also charged with ‘the’: 


safeguarding of the life and health gi 
the general public in the use or the 
occupancy of public buildings of any 
type. 

The purposes and responsibilities of 
the Department and the Commission 
may be classified under three general 
groups: , 

In the first group fall all of those 
activities dealing with conditions which 
have already caused suffering, expense 
or misunderstanding. 

In the second group fall those ac- 
tivities ‘which promote safety to life 
and limb, and protect the health of 
workers in industry, also; those’ activ- 
ities which seek to assist in reducing 
involuntary idleness. 

In the third group fall all of those 
activities which are designed to protect 
the life and health of the general 
public, 


In the fisst group of responsibilities, 


“the Department of Industrial Relations 


and the Industrial Commission deal 
with industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, with mine disasters and 
-with industrial disputes. This work 
has to do with conditions which have 
already caused suffering and loss to in- 
dividuals, expense to industry, or group 
misunderstandings. 

Responsibility for matters within this 
first general group falls upon the In- 
dustrial Commission,,upon the Division 
of Mines and Mining, and upon such 
facilities as may be provided for the 
mediation, arbitration and conciliation 
of industrial disputes. 

The Industrial Commission consists 
of three members—one representing 
the public, one representing labor and 
one representing the employer. The 
term of appointment is for six years. 
The director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations serves as secretary 
ex officio of)the Industrial Commission. 
The Industrial Commission is responsi- 
ble for administering the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. This law serves a 
threefold purpose. 

. First of all it eases the burden which 
formerly fell so heavily upon the work- 
man who suffered an industrial acci- 
dent or contracted an industrial dis- 
ease, or upon the family of the victim 
of a on -‘ndustrial acgjdent. 

Before the passage of tha Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, when 2 workman 
suffered an industrial accident, the lost 
time and medical and other expenses 
had to be borne by the workman, unless 
he could secure, either voluntarily or 
through court action, a settlement with 
his employer, or unless he became the 
recipient of charity. 

In case of a fatal accident, the wife 
and children were often compelled to 
become the recipients of charity, Under 
the Workmen’s Compengation, Law, the 
injured worker receives two-thirds of 
his average weekly wage during the 
period of his disability, subject to a 
maximum weekly payment of $18.75. If 
the injury is one that causes temporary 


total disability, compensation may con- 
tinue for a period of six years, or until 
the amount of $3,750 has beem paid. 

The law, also, contains a schedule 
which provides for the payment of a 
specific amount of compensation for 
certain pe anent injuries, such as the 
Joss of am arm, which is 200 weeks; 
loss of a leg, 75 weeks, and loss of an \ 
eye, 100 weeks. m 

Compensation paid for the loss of a 
body member is in addition to that paid 
for lost time, the aggregate amount to 
be paid depending upon the average 
weekly wage at the time of injury. 

If the -workman has been perma- 
nently and totally injured, compensa- 
tion will be paid for the remainder of 
his life; if the injury causes death and 
the injured workman has left persons 
who were totally dependent upon him, 
such dependents will be paid compen- 
sation for a period of eight years, or 
until the amount has reached $65500. 

In addition to this compensation, cost 
of all medical and hospital treatment is 
paid out of the fund. In not a féw in- 
dustrial cases, more than $5,000 has 


. been expended by the Commission in an 


effort to restore an injured workman to 
health. and strength, so that -he~ might 
again become a self-supporting citizen. 

In the ‘second place, through the 
Workmen’s Compensation Lave, employ- 
ers, through payments into the State 
fund, are protected from many thou- 
sands of protracted and expensive court 
actions with their occasional verdicts 
for extreme amounts. The individual 
employer knows what the cost of his 
insurance will be, while it is less than 
under any other plan, it is sufficient to 
cause employers in general to exercise 
every precaution to prevent accidents, 
Finally, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, through its provisions for in- 
jured workmen, or their dependents, re- 
lieves the public of heawy expense 
which increased court facilities would 
make necessary, in order to handle the 
thousands upon thousands of .cases 
which would require)court action each 
year. 

The Industrial Commissien_is charged 
with responsibility for doing “all in its 
power to promote the voluntary arbi- 
tration, mediation and conciliation of 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployes amd to avoid the: necessity of 
resorting to lockouts, boycotts, black- 
lists, discriminations and legal proceed- 
ings in matters of employment.” 

_ Fortunately, very many of the lead- 
ing industrial plants have within the 
past 15 years developed personnel de- 
partments which provide methods of 
dealing with minor misunderstandings. 
Furthermore, labor and management 
have made great progress in adjusting 
matters by conference, rather than 
through resort to strikes amd lockouts. 

The administration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law, the supervision of- 
mine rescue and recovery work and'the 
mediation and arbitration of disputes 
betweem emiployers and employes, as 
just described, comprise the three fields 
of activities in which fhe Department 
of Industrial Relations and the Indus- 
trial Commission deal with. conditions 
which have already caused suffering 
and loss »o individuals, expense to in- 
dustry, or group misunderstandings. 
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‘Back-to-the-farm’ Movement Viewed as Pre- 
mature until Problem of Finding Outlets for 
Surpluses Has First Been Solved 





By EUGENE TALMADGE 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Stgte of Georgia 


OR MORE THAN a decade agri- 
F cultural authorities have centered 
thought and action on the ques- 

tion of production, advocating a better. 
grade of seed and fertilizer, more inten- 


* sive cultivation and adoption of other 


modern scientific methods, that‘ would 
result in higher acreage yields. 

The. success of these activities is 
demonstrated in the surpluses now 
existing in almost every farm commod- 
ity. While centering our efforts on 
production, we have failed, as an indus- 
try, to give sufficient thought to prop- 
erly marketing that which we have pro: 
duced. The farmer today is in about 
the same predicament as the industrial- 
ist. He can and is producing more than 
he is able to sell at a fair or reasonable 
profit. 

In Georgia, as well as in other States, 
there recently have been undertaken 
movements seeking to aid the farmer to 
“own your owfi farm,’’ and another 
movement expressed as ‘“‘back to the 
farm.”’ : 

Both these efforts are worth while 
only when a more secure foundation 
has been laid. Se far as is humanly 
possible, every farmer should own the 
land he/cultivates, but when the “own- 
your-own-farm” or “back-to-the-farm”: 
‘movements contemplate-the removal of 
a family from the city onto a farm for 
the purpose of production, then we have’ 
changed a family of consumers and 
made of them a family of producers, 
thus adding to the already heavy sur- 
plus by greater production and de- 
creased consumption. 


A 


Such changes as these at this time 
cannot benefit either city or country 
population. It is but a temporary shift 
of a nonproducer from the city, that 
would tend.to-further pauperize the 
farming industry, and yet there are 
thousands of acres of rich Georgia land 
that will produce a reasonable profit 
when oncé we have solved the problem 
of marketing. F oe 

According to a recent survey made by 
one said to be entirety competent to 
deal with the subject, the State of Geor¢ 
gia is importing ahd consuming an- 
nually $240,000,000 worth of food and 
feeGstuffs. produced im other States. 
This sum seems unreasonable—almost 
unbelievable—and yet a casual survey 
of the shelves of the average grocery, 
an analysis of ‘freight shipments of 
canned goods, meats, poultry, eggs, 
butter, flour, hay and mixed feeds, will 
convince one of the accuracy of this 
estimate of imported commodities pur- 
chased by Georgia families. - 

Georgia farmers are annually pro- 
ducing commbdities with a farm value 
of $380,000,000.. From th@ sale of part 
of these comntdities, Georgia farmers 
receive around $212,000,000 in cash 
that\is immediately spent by the farmer 
and his family. s ‘y 

Not all of the $212,000,000 worth of 
farr& commodities sold for cash are con- 
sumed-in the State, much of it is ex- 


Joos 
ported. This is particularly true of 
cotton, peaches, watermelons, tobacco, 
cane sirup, *pecans, apples, hogs and. 
Poultry and much of these raw products 
come back into the State in the form of 
manufactured products. 

If these figures are correct, and I be- 
lieve them to be underestimates, rather* 
than over, the Georgia farmer is pro- 
ducing only one-half the farm products 
consumed within the State. 

A 


If these estimates are correct, Geor- 
gia farmers could double their prdétluc- 
tion figures iby the simple process of 
growing those commodities raised out 
of the State, provided, of course, that 
Georgia ' ‘consumers urchased only 
Georgia-grown commodities. 

Once we have solved the question of 
marketing, then and then only will it 
be wise to undertake movements that 
will result in increasing our farm pop- 
ulation, changing city consumers to 
country producers. 

Georgia lands are strong and rich, 
capable of high acreage yields; the cli- 
mate is ideal, with long growing sea- 
sons. Two and often three créps can 
be produced annually. Every county 
has numerous streams and lands are 
splendidly drained. Health conditions 
are the equal of any State. —~ 

Ample transportation facilities over 
ocean, rail and highway exist. 


lem of most importance is finding or 
providing markets for those things 
which we can efficiently produce, and 
this question is one that challenges the 
best thought of the State: : 

The farmer, primarily, is a producer, 
He knows but little of scientific market- 
ing. He is ready and willing to do his 
part toward making Georgia one of the . 
most prosperous States in the Union; 
but he needs and must have the com- 
bined aid;of every line of endeavor if 
he is to solve his marketing problem. 

An effort is being made. now to or- 
ganize a chamber of commerce in each 


county in the State and I hope it will - 


succeed. Such a body, working in each 
county, can accomplish much in this 
marketing problem, .as well as aiding 
in efficient production. 

There should: be canneries in every 
section of the State, utilizing Georgia 
fruits, berries and truck. Farmers’ 
markets, in cities and smaller towns, 
should be organized, where. every 
housewife can purchase Georgia-raised 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, eggs, cured 
meats, hopme-canned fruits. and vege- 
tables and many other articles coming 
from the farm home and farm garden. 


. 


When every Georgia home consumes 
Georgia-grown farm commodities, then 
there will be prosperity on Georgia 
farms and the “back-to-the-farm” move- 
ment will take care of itself. Make 
farming profitable and every farmer 
will own his own farm and laid-out 
lands will blossom with rich fields _and 
food and feed ‘crops. 
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Providing for Small Borrower 


Powers of Michigan Banks Enlarged 
By RUDOLPH E. REICHERT 


Bank Commissioner, State of Michigan 


HE LAST SESSION of the Legis- 
lature of Michigan took a decided 
step forward when it extended to 

banks industrial banking powers. 

One of the reasons that this step was 
urged upor the Legislature was the 
possibility of an extended dual banking 
system under separate State acts, both 
taking deposits, one of them subject to 
the usury rate and thereby compelled 
‘to pay a very conservative rate of in- 
terest on deposits, the other not sub- 
ject to the usury rate but givdn consid- 


.erable latitude under the provisions of 


a special act. 

It was finally concluded that no more 
industrial bank charters be granted 
under the special act, and the State— 
by the broadening o£ our -present bank- 
ing law—give the same privileges and 
rights to all our State banking institu- 
tions so that the banking business 
might be conducted with equal rights 
and’ privileges to all banks. This pro- 
vision was written into the banking law 
so that banks could render a service to 
the small borrowerewithout sustaining 
a Weavy loss in the handling of that 
business. ; 

It cannot be denied that bankers have 
given very little consideration recently 
to the person who is called upon to bor 
row $50, $100, or even $200, although 
thase people form the ' backbone of the 
country, and constitute the large mass‘ 
of Bavings depositors. When this per- 
son has been in need ofa loan, we have 
turned him down because of the cost of 
handling his loan. We have forced him 
to make his application to the small 
loan operators who may charge 3/4 per 
cent a month or 42 per cent a year, 
which in many cases takes all he has 
and all he can earn. 


- 


‘ Another thing that banker§ have lost 
sight of is that the merchant has, 
through his selling program, acted as 
the banker for ‘this man because he 
realized that such a person seldom has 
$50 or $100 at any one ‘time, and has 
proceeded to. sell him on the partial 
payment plan, permitting him to pay 
weekly or monthly in such amounts as 
he is able.to pay, calling to hig assist- 
ance the finance, companies. 

Bankers might better take this man 
in hand and teach him to pay his bills 
on some such a plan at a reasonable 


rate and then have him continue these .- 
payments in the form of deposits, mak- | 


ing a good customer anda better citi- 
zen out of him. 





CORRECTION 

. In the article by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall of Ohio on “Holding Laws Son- 
stitutional by Minority Decisions” 

* which appeared in The United States 
Daily on September 27 the first sen- 
tence of the ténth paragraph should 
have read: “Notwithstanding the mani- 
fest soundness of thié reasoning which 
has prevailed during the past 140 years, 
the doctrine of ‘the supremacy of the 
legislative acts ane the denial of the 
right of the courts to be the arbiter, has 
not lacked advocates.” 

The first sentence in the fifth para- 
graph of the second column should 
have read: ‘By these decisions for 

hich the court is in/mo sense responsi- 
ble, the Supreme Court of, Ohio pea the, 
State of Ohio are placed in an unen- 
viable not to say ridiculous light before 
courts and lawyers of other States, 
** * ~ 
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